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It bas been our aim to furnish in this paper such reading as will 
instruct and elevate the reader, and tend to cradicate the evils which 
afflict mankind. We hope our course and efforts have secured some 
friends, whese sympathies with our endeavors will induce them to 
make some personal cioris, und to ‘instigate some general action 
among the friends to extend our circulation and usefuluess. We shall 
be happy to send specimen numbers of the TELEGRAPH AND PREACHER 
to everybody whose address may be furnished to us, and we solivit 
riends everywhere to furnish us with the address of their neighbors. 
townsmen, and others, for this purpose. We have also circulars. 
which we shall be g'ad to send to everybody, as many as they will 
distribute in railroad ears, hotels, lecture rooms, manufactories. and 
saimong the people generally. Friends may do much geod by handing 
ose of these civenlars to each of their neighbors. The Trieanaen 
AND Prevcuer is consecrated to the discovery, elaboration, and de 
fense of trarh, and to the inauguration of equal rights and righteous 
kaws among mon, irrespective of the frowns of popular error. and we 
rely on liberality, stern integrity, and zeal for truth and righteous- 
evs, to sustain this paper. Give us, kind friend, your patronage and 
hearty co-operation, and induce others to do likewise. 
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real worth, is the cousideration, but what will bring most ap- 
plauso, honor, respect- -what will most conduce to sogial posi- 
tion and indacnee—what will be most inposing, As, through 
out life, not what we are, but what we shall be thought, ix tho 


value of knowledge, so much as its oxtrinsig efleets an others, 
And this being cur dominant idea, direet utility is seareely 
more considered than by the barbarian when filing his teeth 
aud staining bis nails. 

If there needs any farther evidence of the rude, undevel- 
oped character of our education, we have it inthe fact that the 
comparative worths of different kinds of knowledge have been 
ag yet searcely even discussed—mueli less diseussed Ina seien 


of relative values bas yet been ag 
of any such standard has not been conceived in any clear man- 
ner. And not only is it that the existence of my such stand- 
ard has not been elearly conecived; bat the need for it seems 
to have been searcely even felt. Men read books on this topie, 
and attend lectures on that; decide that their children shall 
be instructed in these branches of knowledge, and shall not be 
instructed in those; and all under the guidance of mere fash- 
ion, or hking, or prejudice ; without ever cousidering the enor- 
mous importance of determining in some rational way what 
things are really most worth learniug. Tt is true that in all 
circles we have vecasional remarks on the importance of this 
or the other order of information. But whether the degree of 
its importance justifies the expenditure of the time needed to 
acquire it; and whether there are not things of more impor- 
tance to which the time might be better devoted; are queries 
which, if raised at all, are disposed of quite summarily, accord- 
ing to personal predilections. It is true, also, that from tine 
to time we hear revived the standing controversy respecting 
the comparative merits of classics and mathematics, Not only, 
however, is this controversy carried on in an empirical man- 
ner, with no reference to an ascertained criterion, but the ques- 
tion at issue is totally insiguificant when compared with the 
general question of which it is part. ‘To suppose that deciding 
whether a mathematical or a classical education is the beat, is 
deciding what is the proper curriculum, is much the same 
thing as to suppose that the whole of dietetics lies in deter- 
mining whether or not bread is more nutritive than potatoes! 
The question which we contend is of such transcendent mo- 
ment, is, not whether such or such knowledge is of worth, but 
what is its revatite worth? When they have named certain 
advantages which a given course of study has secured them, 
persons are apt to assume that they have justified themselves 
—quite forgetting that the adequateness of the advantage is 
the point to be judged. There is, perhaps, not a subject to 
Which men devote attention, that has not some value. A year 
diligently spent in getting up heraldry, would very possibly 
give a little farther insight into ancient manners and morals, 
and into the origin of names. Any one who should learn the 
distances between all the towns in England, might, in the 
course of his life, find one or two of the thousand facts he had 
acquired of some slight service when arranging a journey. 
Gathering together all the small gossip of a country, profitless 
occupation as it would be, might yet occasionally help to estab- 
lish some useful fact—say, a good example of hereditary traus- 
mission. But in these cases, every one would admit that there 
was no proportion between the required labor and the probable 
benefit, No one would tolerate the proposal to devote some 
years of a boy's time to getting such information, at the cost 
of much more valuable information which he might else have 
got. And if bere the test of relative value is appealed to and 
held conclusive, then should it be appealed to and held conclu- 
sive throughout. Had we time to master ail subjects, we need 
not be particular. To quote the old song: 


“ Could a man be secure 
That bis days wonld endure 
As of old, for a thousand long ycars, 
What things might he know ! 
What deeds might he do! 
And all without hurry or care.” 


‘* But we that have but span-long lives” must ever bear in 
mid our limited time for acquisition. And remembering how 
narrowly this time is limited, not only hy the shortness of life, 
but also still more by the business of life, we ought to be espe- 
cially solicitous to employ what time we have to the greatest 
advantage. Before devoting years to some subject which 
fashion or fancy suggests, it is surely important to weigh with 
great care the worth of the results, as compared with the worth 
of various alternative results which the sare years might bring 
if otherwise applied. 

In education, then, this is the question of questions, which 
it is high time we discussed in some methodic way. The first 
in importance, though the last to be considered, is the problem 
—how to decide among the conflicting claims of various sub- 
jects on our attention. Before there can be a rational curri- 
culum, we must settle which things it most concerns us to 
know; or, to use a word of Bacon’s, now unfortunately obso- 
lete—we must determine the relative values of knowledges. 

To this end, a measure of value is the first requisite. And 
happily, respecting the true measure of value, as expressed in 


question; sọ iu education the question is, not the intrinsic | 
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general terms, there can be ae dispute. Every one, in eoutend- 
hing for the worth of any particular order of information, does 
so by showing its bearing upon sonio part of lite, La reply to 
the question, “Of what use in it 2° the mathematician, linguist, 
naturalist or philosepher explains the way in whieh his learn- 
Mar benctivially influences netign saves from ovil or seoures 
goed—conduges to happiness. When tho teacher of writing 
lias pointed ont how grestan nid writing is to sueceed in busie 
hess—that ia, to the obftuimment of sustenanee- that is, to sat- 
isfactory living; he is held to havo proved his ease, And 
when the collector of dead trota (say n numiswntist) fails to 


l make clear any appreciable effects which theso faets onn pro- 
-i duce on human welfare, le is obliged to admit that they aro 

tific way with diferent results. Not only is it that no standard | 

agreed upon ; but the existenco| plivation, appeal to this as tho ultimate test. 


comparatively valueless. AU then, either directly or by im. 

How to live ?—that is the essential question for us, Not 
how to livo in the mere material sense only, but in the widest 
sense, The general problem, whieh comprehends every special 
problem, is—the right ruling of gonduct in all directions, under 
all circumstances, In what way to treat tho body; in what 
way to treat the mind; in what way to manage our affairs; in 
what way to bring up a family; in what way to behave as n 
citizen; in what way to ntilizo all those sources of happiness 
which nature supplies—how to use all our faculties to the 
greatest advantage of ourselves and others—how to live com- 
pletely? And this being tho greatest thing needful for us to 
learn, is, by consequence, the great thing which education has 
to teach. To prepare us for complete living, is the function 
which education has to discharge; and tho ouly rational mode 
of judging of any educational course, is, to judge in what de- 
gree it discharges its function. 

This test, never used in its entirety, but rarely even par- 
tially used, used then to a very small extent, and in a vague, 
half-conscious way, has to be applied consciously, methodically, 
and throughout all cases. It behooves us to act beforo our- 
selves, and ever to keep clearly in view, complete living as the 
end to be achieved; so that in bringing up our children, we 
may choose subjects and methods of instraction with delibe- 
rate reference to this end. Not only ought we to cesse from 
the mere unthinking adoption of the current fashion in educa- 
tion, which has no better warrant than any other fashion ; but 
we must also rise above that rude, empirical style of judging 
displayed by those more intelligent people who do bestow some 
care in overseeing the cultivation of their children’s minds. It 
must not suffice simply to think that such or such information 
will be useful in after life, or that this kind of knowledge is of 
more practidal value tlian that; but we must seck out some 
process of estimating their respective values, so that as far as 
possible we may positively know which are most deserving of 
attention. i 

Doubtless the task is dificult—perhaps never to be more 
than approximately achieved. But, considering the. vastness 
of the interests at stake, its difficulty is no reason for pusilla- 
nimously passing it by? but rather for devoting every energy 
to its mastery. Andif we only proceed systematically, we 
may very soon get at results of no small moment. 

Our first step must obviously be to classify, in the order of 
their importance, the leading kinds of activity which constitute 
human life. They may be naturally arranged into—1l. Those 
activities which directly administer to self-preservation; 2. 
Those activities which, by securing the necessarics of life, in- 


directly minister to self-preservation; 3. Those activities 


which haye for their end the rearing and discipline of offspring ; 
4, Those activities which are involved in the maintenance of 
proper social and political relations; 5. Those miscellaneous 
activities which make up the leisure part of life, devoted to 


the gratification of tho tastes and feelings. 

That these stand in something like their true order of sub- 
ordination, it needs no long consideration to show. ‘he ac- 
tions and precautions by which, from moment to moment, we 
secure personal safety, must clearly take precedence of all 
others. Could there be a man, ignorant as an infant of all 
surrounding objects and movements, or how to guide himself 
among them, he would pretty certainly lose bis life the first 
time he went into the street—notwithstanding any amount of 
learning he might hayo on other matters. And as entire igno- 
rance in all other directions would be less promptly fatal than 
entire ignorance in this direction, it must be admitted that 
knowledge immediately conducive to self-preservation is of 
primary importance. 

That next after direct self-proservation comes the indirect 
selfprescrvation which consists iu acquiring the means of liv- 
ing, none will question. ‘That a maws industrial functions 
must be considered before hig parental ones, is manifest from 
the fact that, speaking generally, the discharge of the parental 
functious is made possible only by the previous discharge of the 
industrial oncs. ‘The power of self-maintenance necessarily 
preceding tho power of maintaining offspring, it follows that 
knowledge needful for seli-maintenance has stronger claims 
than knowledge needful for family welfare—is second in value 
to none save knowledge needful for immediate sclf-preserva- 
tion, : 

As the family comes before the State in order of time—as 
the bringing up of children is possible hefore the State exists, 
or when it has ceased to bo, whereas the State is rendered 
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possible only by tho bringing up of ohildron At follows that 
tho duties of the parent demand closer attention than thoxo of 
the citizen, Or, to uso n further argniment~ since the pood- 
ness of n society ultimately depends on the na‘nre of ita eiti. 
gens and sined the nature of its citizens is more modifiable b; 
early training. than by anything ulse, Wo must conclude thay 
the welfare of the family underhes the welfare of society. Ang 
hence knowledge directly conducing to the first must take pre- 
cedenco of knowledge directly caudneing to the last. 

Whose various forma of pleasurable qeeupation whieh fill up 
tho leisure left by graver oevupationx—the enjoyments of 
musi, poctry, printing, ete.-—manifestly imply a preexisting 
soviety. Not only isa considerable development of them iu. 
possible without a long-established social union, but their very 
subject-matter consists in greal part of social sentiments and 
sympathics. Not only docx society supply the conditions to 
their growth, but also the ideas and sentiens they expres. 
Aud, consequently, that part of human conduct which const). 
tutes good citizenship is.of more moment than that which 
goes ont in accomplishineuts or exercise of the tastes; and, in 
education, preparation for tho one must rank before prepara. 
tion for the other. 

Such, then, wo repeat, is something like the rational order 
of subordination: That education which prepares for direct 
self-preservation; that which prepares for parenthood; that 
which prepares for citizenship; that which prepares for the 
miscellaneous refinements of life. Wedo not mean to fay 
that these divisions are definitely separable. We do not deny 
that they are intricately entangled with cach other in sucha 
way that there can be no training fur auy that is not in some 
measure a training for all, Nor do we question that of each 
division there are portions more important than certain por- 
tions of the preceding divions; that, for instance, a man of 
much skill in business, but little other faculty, may fall fur- 
ther below the standard of complete living than one of but 
moderate power of acquiring money, but great judgment asa 
parent; of that exhaustive information bearing on right social 
action, joined with entire wawt of general culture in literature 
and the fine arts, is less desirable than a more moderate share 
of the one joined with some of the other. But, after making 
all qualifications, there still remain these broadly-marked di- 
visions, and it still continues substantially true that these 
divisions subordinate one another in the furegoing order, be- 
cause the corresponding divisions of life make one another 
possible in that order. 

Of course the ideal of education is complete preparation in 
all these divisions. Lut filing this ideal, as in our phase of 
civilization every one must do more or less, the aim should be 
to maintain a due proportion between the degrees of prepara- 
tion in each. Not exhaustive cultivation in any one, supremely 
important though it may be—not even au exclusive attention 
to the two, three, or four divisions of greatest importance— 
but an attention to all, greatest where the yaluc is greatest, 
less where the value is less, least where the value is lenet. 
For the average man (not to forget tho cases in which peculiar 
aptitude for some one department of knowledge rightly makes 
that one the bread-winning oceupation)—for the average man, 
we say, the desideratum is a training that approaches nearest 
to perfection in the things which most subserve complete liv- 
ing, aud falls more and more below perfection in the things 
that have more and more remote bearings on complete living. 

In regulating education by this standard, there are some 
geueral considerations that should be ever present tous. The 
worth of any kind of culture, as aiding complete living, may 
be either necessary or more or less contingeut, There is 
knowledge of intrinsic value, knowledge of quasi-intriusie 
value, and knowledge of conventional value, Such facts as 
that sensations of numbness and tingling commonly precede 
paralysis, that the resistanco of water to a body moving 
through it varies as the square of the velocity, that chlorine is 
a disinfectant—these, and the truths of science in general, are 
of intrinsic value; they will bear on human conduct ten thou- 
sand years hence as they do now. The extra knowledge of 
our own language, which is given by an acquaintance with 
Latin and Greek, may be considered to have a value that is 
quasi intrinsic : it must exist for us and for other races whose 
languages owe much to these sources, but will last only as 
long as our languages last. While that kind of jnformatiou 
which, in our schools, usurps the name Llistory—the mere tis- 
suc of names, and dates, and dead, uumeauing events—his a 
conventional value only ; it has not the remotest bearing upon 
any of our actions, and is of use only for the avoidance of those 
unpleasant criticisms which current opinion passes upou iis 
absence. Of course, as those facts which o neern all mankind 
throughout all time must bo held of greater moment than 
those which concern only a portion of them during a limited 
era, and of far greater moment than those which concern only 
a portion of them during the continuance of n fashion; it fol- 
lows that, in a rational estimate, knowledge of intrinsic worth 
must, other things equal, take precedence of knowledge that is 
of quasi-intrinsic or conventional worth, 

One further preliminary. Acquiremont of every kind has 
two values—valuo as Lnowledge, and value as discipline, Be 
sides its use for guidance in conduct, the acyaisition of e uh 
order of facts has also its use ag mental exercise, and its efet 
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as a preparative for complete living bave to be considered 
under both these heads, 

` These, then, are the general ideas with which we must set 
out in discussing a curriculum: Life as divided into severa) 
kinds of activity of successively decreasing in importance; the 
worth of each order of fucts as regulating these several kinds 
of activity, intrinsically, quasi-intrinsically, and convention- 
ally; and their regulativo influences estimated both as knowl- 
edge and discipline. 

{To BE CONTINUED. ] 


SPIRITUAL LYCEUM AND CONFERENCE. 
MALD KVERY TUERDAY EYEN'O, IN CLINTON HALL, EIONTH ST., NEAR V WAY. 
SEVENTY-SIXTH SESSION. 


Qremox : The relation of the spiritual wori to tho vices apt fortes of this; io- 
oy ned, 


It will be seen that the reporter had written “ concluded ” 
after the statement of the queation in last week's report, when 
he had reason to suppose the question, “ What are the sources 
of fallacy in spiritnal literature ?” proposed by Dr. Gray at 
the session reported in the Tereerarn of December 3 would 
be the topic of the present Conference, He was mistaken, it 
appears (a not uousual thing with him) ; and hence he writes 
at the end of the present statement of it, “ re-opened.” 

Not that any new facts substantiating the popular faith in 
the eyil purposes and practices of “unprogressed Spirits ” 
have come uuder the observation, or into the possession of 
any one of its many adherents; O no! but then, the less 
ground occupied by facts, the broader is the field fur specula- 
tiot, By-the-br, what a blessed thing it would be (for the 
apétiulators) if the stupid world would only conseent to ignore 
that refuge of skepticism (facts) altogether, and let itself be 
governed by mediumistic philosophy instead. To make all 
eure, and to keep the car of human progress in sound doctrine 
beyond all peradventure of ranning off the track, we might 
institute a sort of Bench of Bishops or sacred circle of cen- 
sorship, composed of diguitaries learned in the art of drawing 
conclusious without troubling anything in nature or fact for 
premises save their own brains—philosophers who believe be- 
cause they do believe; who create opinions solid and solemn 
out of nothing, even as God is reliziously held to have ero- 
ated the world; a belief resting on the very satisfactory aud 
solid reason that their Bible does nof say so. With these as 
censors, clothed upon with power to confer diplomas of “ re- 
fiable mediumship;” or, what is the same thing, iufillible 
“th, on all who bave progressed beyond mere facts; who 
knows but we may come in a little time to that progressed 
state wherein we shall be able to reverse the taterialistic 
practice of evolving philosophy from facts by manufacturing 
facts out of our philosophy? Who knows, did we say? Let 
us answer the question ourself: Everybody knows. “ Man 
can do what has by man been done,” it is generally conceded ; 
and man bas already done enough of that kind of work to 
serve as a model for some generations yet to come. Has he 
not most kindly made a “ lake of fire and brimstone,” for the 
exclusive benefit of bis poor relations, wholly from out of his 
own inflammat ry philosophy ? and has he not, in the mean- 
time, forged a crowv of betinseled glory for his own precious 
head, with a tin trampet to match, out of the same cheaply 
abundant material? Whence creeds, confessions. the “ thirty- 
nine articlea,” “ the five points,” the “Assembly's Catechism ¢” 
s aod echo auswers—THENCE ! 

* Ouly take ficta out of the way. and the philosopher can 
* people both worlds to suit himself, If the janitor has been 
merciful, there may still be found on the seats in this room, 
the positive announcement that “angcls of God, such as ap- 
peared to Abraham, Lot, Manoah, Tobit, Jacob and others of 
the auci-nts, are on earth with important message to man,” 
J. Van Dusen, of Brooklyn, R. D., being their principa! agent 
and medium in ordinary. Possibly; but where is the angel 
of this “ movement” affirmed by Mr. Vau Dusen? and should 
he appcar, where is the test of identity with the one that 
astonished Tobit? And yet, this “ Angel Movement” pro- 
claimed by Van Dusen, is put forth with all the positive assu- 
rance and apparent siocerity of a man who kuows what he is 
talking about, and can show a fact for every assertion. It is 
precisely the reverse. His“ Angel Movement,” so far as faets 
are concerned , is sim: lya movement of his own imagination, and 
backward at that. On investigating this assumed super-ccles- 
tial visitation, it is fuand that, of the © Angels of God” whom 
he afirma to be the same who appeared to Lot, Abraham and 
Tobit, one was born in Michigan, the other in Ohio, and the 
third was a ragged biped of little wit, whom he picked up in 
this city, with too much obliquity of noddle to kuuw with any 
certainty that he had been born at all. 
May we be pardoned ; it is even so with the Devil movement 
Passing in solemn procession before this Conference from week 
< fw'week. Much aasertion, but no evidence, Much sound or- 
thodox faith in evil Spirits, but always resting on the sayings 
Or doings of men and women in the body. Great certainty 
that Spirits love tobacco as affectionately as when in this life; 
but inability to show the tobacco crop of last year dimin- 
, hed by so much as n single “plug” through the united 
“chewing” of the whole spiritual world. Like Van Dusen’s 
angels, ull the devils, on the simple analysis of question and 
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answer, resolve themselves into men and women of flesh and 
blood. The evil words and the cvil deoda ascribed to evil 
Spirita boing confeasedly, in every caser, the sayings and doings 
of mortals; the assertion that the words or deeds proceed from 
Spirits in the other life, resting on inference only. 

Mr. Saivn related a cireumstance happening to himself in 
his early introduction to Spiritualism, showing, as he thinks, 
a malicious purpose on the part of Spirits Ata circle, on R 
certain occasion, rapping was heard, This was seven or cight 
years ago, when he had first began to nttend circles. Tt was 
asked if a relatiyo of his was present. Tho reply was, © Yer,” 
when a word was partly spelled out, far enough to indicate 
what it would probably be if completed, Ou his way home 
from that eirclo, his spiritual body was terribly shaken, being 
laid hold of by the shoulders thereof, nud he felt interiorally 
that it was an attack froma Spirit. What might have finally 
resulted from this assault upon the inner man, be docs pot 
know, as he resisted and finally conquered. 

Mr. Ciaran his this faet: A medium in this city, whose 
name he is not at liberty to mention, while in the trance, was 
requested hy a Spirit te goto a certain house, to which the 
husband of the medium oljected. The Spirit (through the 
medium) said, “ You will be sorry for it?” The medium 
(still entranced) went into the next room, where she was fol- 
lowed by her husband and himself, who saw her banged upon 
the floor and bumped against the wall to a fearful extent. At 
the request of the husband, he started after another medium ; 
aud was told by him, ou his return, that she had been so se- 
verely thumped and mauled during bis short absence, that he 
verily feared she would be banged in pieces. As it was, her 
personal injuries were quite severe. 

Mr. W. P. Cones desired to know if she was a reliable me- 
dium ? 

Mr. Cuarman said he relied upon all the communications 
he had received through her. 

Mr. Parrrincr had fallen into the same pit with the Re- 
porter. He had thou. bt the question closed. Since it ig not, 
he would seriously suggest that it is unwise to admit facts in 
evidence, which may be explained both ways. Phenomena 
which may have been produced by Spirits, but which, with 
equal or perhaps greater show of reason, may be referred to 
mortals, can never settle a question of this nature to the satis- 
faction of any logical mind. Yet it is apparent that oll the 
facts yet adduced in support of the prevaiting belief in the evil 
desires and practices of Spirits. aig Mal g ta thie chection ; 
that is to say, they may have been produced by Spirits, and 
they may have been caused by mortals. Certain it is, by no 
earthly tribunal where justice is respected, could a mor/al 
accused of evil acts, be convicted on such evidence; and are 
we to be legs just to Spirits? Docs not justice as well as 
logic demand that we accept as the work of Spirits, such facts 
only ag can be explained in no other way? By authority of 
such facts, it has been abundantly shown that good has been 
done; while it hag not been shown, by like authority, that 
evil has been done. 

Tn the mean time, it is sufficiently evident that physical 
states, or particular conditions of the body may be transferred, 
and it is claimed for valid reasons, that mental states are sub- 
ject to'the same law; that is to say, while by some it is held, 
as certain, it is by himself deemed more than probable, tbat 
both truth and error may be psychically transferred from oue 
mind in the body to another, even as their physical counter- 
part (health and disease) are transferred from one body to 
another. If this be so, be thinks, instead of spending our 
time in farther defending theological opinions which have no 
demonstrable foundation save in the fact that the world has 
believed in them a great while, we should direct our attention 
to the subject of psychical transfer. By so doing, we may 
find in that law of nature, the key not only to many fallacies 
in the spiritual literature of our times, but to those of all ages 
and nations. 

Dr. Gray: The case related by Mr. Chapman points to the 
historical fact that some two huudred years ago, men and 
women were burned, hanged and drowned, on evidenee pre- 
cisely similar to this adduced in support of the inference that 
the woman who banged and seratehed herself was infested by 
an evil Spirit. In those days the sufferer from the law of 
sympathetic transfer hud only to bawl out that some old 
woman was pinching or sticking pins into the witness, to set 
grave magistrates and reverend divines into a holy fury for 
her extermination. ‘The spiritual theory prevailed in all such 
eases. Until a better kuowledge of disease bad obtained, 
many bodily afilictions were ascribed to evil Spirits. It is to 
better knowledge, that we owe a suppression of these crucities; 
and he thinks, if a reasonable portion of it had beeu in the 
place of the theory of evil Spirits in the case of the woman 
who laid violent hands upon herself, the whole difficulty would 
have becn prevented. The facts are, a woman supposed to be 
entranced, desired to go to a certain house, which desire her 
husband objected to. By this objection on the part of tho hus- 
band, there is begotten a conflict of will which is the begin- 
ning of trouble. This opposition of the husband being trans- 
ferred, is dramatized in the nervous organism of his wife, who 
carries on the war in her own person. Consider the known 
fact of transfor of states, in connection with the fact of oppos- 
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ing wills, the fact of a demoniac theory, the fact of fear and 
neryous excitement on the part of her husband, all of whieh 
belong to the case by authority of the narrator, and the whole 
matter js rationally explained. He thinka if the husband and 
Mr, Chapman had remained quiet, and left her entirely alone, 
the unpleasant consequences wonld have been greatly witi- 
gated, if not wholly avoided. At feast, do not let ua be in 
haste to aseribe to the spiritual world that which moy be 
simply the effect of hysteria. Adjourned, 
R. T. HaLLocK. 


EXTRAORDINARY PHENOMENA. 

A LAVING MAN QUITS JNS BODY, AND J3 SEEN OGT ov at! 

Our readers have fiequently beard, doubtless, of the re- 
markable mediumistie powers possesecd by Dr. P, DB. Ran- 
dolph, who is now lecturing in the Mast upon Spiritual Prilo- 
sophy and Religion. While lecturing bear this city, the Doe- 
tor was the guest of his friends, Dr. N, ©. Lewis and lady, 
and in their mansion the following singular occurrence took 
Hace: 

i Dr. Randolph had Ieetured under a very elev:isd spiritual 
influence at Chelsea, and hed amazed the andicuee by the ex- 
traordinary power and eloquence displayed by the controlling 
Spirit, At the close of the lecture, he returned to Boston, 
and goon reached the house of bis friends, whom he found 
conversing upon various topics counceted witli the general rub- 
ject of Spiritualisw. After awhile, all retired to rest, and 
niet next morning at the breakfast table, Dr, Raudolph fook- 
ing sallow, tired and haggard, as if he had not slept fora week. 

Suddenly Mrs. Lewis said, “ Dr. Randolph, what possessed 
you to come into our room last niglit, and gaze so intently and 
benignantly upon my sleeping husband 2” 

“ Me? exclaimed R., “excuse me. but I really don’t under- 
stand what you are talking about. Please oblige me, by cx- 
plaining.” 

“ Certainly, sir,” replied the Jady. Last night myself and 
husband retired a3 usual, fastening the doors as is customary, 
and had both fallen asleep, when I was suddenly awakened ag 
if by the oppressive presence of a strong magnetism. Open- 
ing my eyes and directing them toward the side of the bed, 
where a full moonlight streamed through the window, I clearly 
and distinctly saw you standing at the bed head. I was per- 
fectly awake. The light fell full upon you, and was perfectly 
reflected, just as it would have been from your body: and yet 
T knew it was your Spirit thee wand ‘hcre, sud that jour body 
was in another part of the house. For ful] ten long minutes 
you stood there and looked upon both myself and my busband, 
a radiaut and holy smile all the while playing upon your coun- 
tenance. I had ample time to examine you closely, for I re- 
alized the importance and immense significance of the extra- 
ordinary phenomeuon then and there manifested. I gazed 
upon you steadily, and even returned your gaze, but regret 
now that I did not speak. Afcer a while my cyes grew tired, 
and for an instant I closed them; when I opened them again, 
you had gone,” 

This is the perfectly reliable statement of Mre, L., but it 
appears that this is uot the first proof of this astovishing 
power that the Doctor has given here in Boston, for he ap- 
peared bodily, as it seemed, to a person—Mrs. D—a few 
weeks ago, when his persou was thirty miles away. He says 
that he can do this thing at will, and appear to whom, and 
when and where he chooses, but the exercise is very exhaust- 
ing. Arrangements are in progress for a series of experiments, 
Dr. R. having promised to appear at three different places, 
500 miles apart, in the same hour of 2 given day. This is 
certainly something new and remarkable, and exceeds in inter- 
est even the wonders displayed by Hume, the great physical 
medium. Ifthe Doctor shall succeed in his experiments to 
his own satisfaction, his friends intend to bring the matter be- 
fore the leading ecientifie bodies of Europe aud this country. 
Our readers shall be duly advised of thé progress of the phe- 
nomeua.— Spiritual Age. 


Shirts Grow Ready Made. 

“Ff Gol so clothed the lilies of the valley. shall be not also clothe 
yon,” cte. We have often heard of bread-trves, button trees, etc., 
bnt it was left for Hamboldt to find the trees on which shirts grow 
ready made. He says: 

* We saw on the slope of the Cerra Dnida,’? says M. Humboldt, 
“shirt trees fifty feet high. ‘The Indians cut off cylindrical pieces 
two feet in diameter, from which they peel the red and fibrons bark 
without makiug any longitudinal incision. ‘This bark affords them 
asort of garment, which resemble sacks of very coarse toxtore, aud 
without a seun. The upper opening seryes for the head, and two lat 
cral holes are ent to admit the arms. Lhe natives wear these shirts 
of Marima in the rainy season. They have the funn of the ponchas 
and ruanog of cotton, Which are so commen in New Grenada, at 
Quito, and in Peru. As in these climates the riches and benficence 
of nature are regardcd as the primary canse of the indolence of the 
inhabitants, the wissouaries did not fail to say, iu showing the shirts, 
In the forests of the Oronoke garments are found ready made on, 
the trees." ” 

A voux woman was examining a class in Sunday School: bowing 
ton dad of large size, she put the question, * Who made yon?" Ho 
conld nat tell, She then asked a lite Jad, who replied, © God made 
me.” She proceeded to reprove the overgrown boy fur his inability 
to answer a question which was so readily done by one not half hig 
size, when he braced up pompously and suid. “J should think he 
might now, 'Tuint but a little while since he was made.’—Bunk 
Note List. 
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LETTER FROM DR, REDMAN. . 
Macon, Gan Dee. 1, 1859, 

T Frenn Partionce: Aa noticed jn my last, E bid adicu to 
the friends of the Quaker City, ou the 14th inst., (leaving a 
party of anxious oues at the door, who declared “ they had no 
idea F was to leave so soon”), and proceeded Southward. At 
Baltimore we changed frown the cars to the steamboat Adelaide, 
one of the finest. boats on the Chesapeake, and after the usnal 
halhour's detention changing baggage, which, by the way, I 
always avoid as far as practicable, we steamed toward Nor. 
folk. When but a short distance from the wharf, we merely 
escaped swamping a small boat, in which were two lads ; a little 
forther on, we came in collision with a fleet of barges, which 
caused a general stampede for life-preservers and other means 
of safety ; the barges ran directly across our bows, and passed 
partly under the wheel-house, crushing timbers fearfully. As 
soon as they had passed us, there was a cry of “Fire! fire !” 
and again the panic broke forth. In my anxicty to find where 
the fire was, I came in contact with a young lady who ap- 
peared perfectly bewildered. Putting her hands on my shoul- 
ders, she asked, “What shall we do! what shall we do!” 
“Sit down,” I replied, “there is no danger.” “Well! Tam 
prepared ! I am prepared !" she said, and planted herself on 
a chair, where I found her half-an-hour afterward, pernsing 
what an urchin on the boat called “a Harper’s Ferry book” 
(Harper's Monthly.) Passing to the lower deck, I was at- 
tracted ! y a negro melody ; and, going aft, I found some thir- 
teen negroes, of various ages, cuddled together on some sacks 
of grain, chouting lustily. Among the songs I distinguished 
were “ Aald lang syne,” “ When I can read my title clear,” 
“Down in Alabama,” ete—a curious medley, from a curious 
choir. A bystander induced the party to confine their voices 
to one song, when they all strack up “Nellie Gray,” which 
was exceedingly well executed. These slaves were purchased 
by a trader from New Orleans, Dr. S., and were on their way 
to that city. Care seemed to them a thing unknown, and from 
the jovial, happy air about them, J was inclined to think that, 
af the two, the master was the greatest slave ; their maxim 
might well he, “ Peu de bien, peu de soin.” At night, the wo- 
men were stowed away, under lock and key, in a mammoth 
hen-coop ; the men, after kissing them through the slats, and 
being supplied with a blanket each for protection, put them- 
elves in a position for rest, the men lying on the grain-sacks 
as before, 

We arrived at Norfolk about seven o'clock, a. x., and took 
the cars for Wilmington, N. C., ; here was a tiresome day’s 
trave! throagh a wilderness of pines, with here and there a cot- 
ton-ficld, quite deserted, though sufficiently fruitful to warrant 
a third picking. Log-huts dotted the way, and, where three 
or more were gathered together, they reccived the dignity of 
a “station.” A more inhospitable-looking country I never be- 
fore beheld, which may, perhaps, be accounted for by my lim- 
ited traveling experience. 

We arrived at Wilmington at seven o'clock, r. w, where I 
found the pioneer of our cause in that section, Col. John 
McRae, waiting my reception. I waa conveyed to the City 
Hotel, and commenced my circles the following morning, 16th 
inst. Hardly had say doors been thrown open before I was 
besieged Ly inquiries. The town being small, the news of a 
Epirit-medinm’s arrival was well advertised in a few hours, and 
those who could not obtain entrance contented themselves by 
gazing throngh the windows, and applying their auricular ap- 
pendages to the creviers in the doors. 

Instead of receiving visitors in private, as haa been my cus- 
tora heretofore, I have been forced to divide the time into six 
@ircles, of two hour: each, allowing ten persons to form each, 
that I might see the greater number in the shortest time, ay 
stay being limited. Iwas quite surprised to find that the mag- 
nitude of the circle interfered not a whit with the personal 
character of the tests and the commanieations given, for one 
by one would declare themselves satisfied, and would acknowl- 
edge the source frora which came that evidence. I shall par- 
gue the same plau during my labors South, 

A stay of one week brought before me about five hundred 
persons, and] of all that nuraber bat two left ekeptical concern- 
Ing the phenomena of modern Spiritualism. One of these was 
a certain Major , Who preferred to commune with Spirits 
in the form, aud was exposed by  commanication from the 
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Spirit of my father, adileewed to the circle, gaying Phat 
man Commanicates Wilh fictitious Spirits, and he in gatisfied.” 
The other was Me. Juo who, haunted by towe speculative genii, 
offered ine a check of five thousand dollars for the reerct. 
Neither of these investigators were convinecd—the first, be 
cause he could not apeak eatisfactarily With those in the form : 
the sccond, beeanse he failed to make a bargain for that which 
hath no price, 

Dr. Barker, a lecturer on phrenology, who was drawing large 
crowds nightly at the Town Hal, declared, if his wife would 
tell him where he wag on the night of her departure frora carth, 
he would announce himself x Spiritualist at his next public lee- 
ture. Ho accordingly cume to my apartments with some 
friends, and was seated at the table but a short time before his 
Spirit-companion wrote as follows : 

«My dear Hugband : You were lying on the bed by my side when 
I left you for the Spirit-world. Thy young wile, “Jorra.” 

The man jumped from his seat, wipcd the dew of emotion 
from his eyes, and informed the circle that “ for weeks he had 
been attending his wife night and day, until nature gave out, 
and he was compelled to sleep; and while slumbering, his dear 
one closed her eyes in rest, as peacefully asa child.” The 
scene was impressive, and deeply did the Professor fecl the 
force of his Spirit-wife’s message. 

Agrecably to promise, he announecd the result publicly, 
remarking that bigots only?would refuse to investigate, and 
fools only would ery out against these modern phenomena ; 
but wise men would turn the leaf under which contained a 
philosophy so beautiful. Dr. B, declared to me, before leay- 
ing, that a few more such evidences would place bim in the 
field as a teacher of our faith, and “he would preach it with- 
out fear or favor.” 

Although pressed exceedingly by investigators, and believers 
multiplying on every side, I left Wilmington at 6 o'clock, 
A. M, on the 23d inst., owing to the impatience of the friends 
in Macon, some of whom had already been waiting for days, 
and came many miles from the couutry. After a second jaunt 
of about three hundred miles; through dismal ewamps and 
characteristic woodland, I arrived at Macon on the morning of 
the 24th. I found Brother L. F. W. Audrewe, of the Chris- 
tian Spiritualist, prostrated, as the result of a fracture of the 
clavicle, he having been thrown from his buggy the day before. 
Here I have been reecived with all the warmth characteristic 
of Southern hearts, everything being provided, and all that 
was required of me was to take my seat at the table and meet 
another flood of characters, equal in numbers to those who 
visited me at Wilmington. My reception rooms are in front 
of the Spiritualist office, and have been fitted up for my cepe- 
cial accommodation. Jean assure our friends and our medi- 
ums, if they ever follow me in this vicinity, they will be made 
members of the same family, and cared for as such. Brother 
Andrews is finely situated on the banks of the “ Ocmulgee,” 
ard a more delightful spot I have not seen during my absence 
from home. I believe that the very geniality of atmosphere 
and social influencesfhere, arc sufficient almost to develope a 
medium, whether he ever conceived the idea before or not. I 
was amused, while sitting at my window with brother Lansing, 
last Sabbath evening, at a second edition of the “ Soirie Mu- 
sicale,” given on the boat. The servants of the house, prompt- 
ed bya spirit of devotion, were indulging in the following 
pathetic stanzas—suited to music ; 

“Come along, come along! we're going home to glory, hal- 
Ielujah !? “ We're going all to heaven, hallelujab !” “ Then 
we'll ebake hands together, hallelujah!” “Tim gwine to my 
Saviour, bye’n bye.” “Im off among the angels, bye’n bye.” 

During the singing, the raps very etaphatically kept time, 

Where can you find comfort, if it is not in your quict room, 
after the labors of the day, souffing the balmy evening breezes 
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THE MIDNIGHT CRY AGAINST CANONIZ»y, 
FOLLY. 

he writer of (he following comnunication {s yerz iny i... 
inan) says he attended, Haine tine eine, a lecture delivered hy Peete 
far Strong, of the Troy Theological Sornlsary (Methodist), ta o, 
“Adamie Times? in expectation of heachig emightened yis oh 6 
ing the ercation, but wat rally daapuginted. The soaker uttord a 
game old elupid theories #9 long wines repudiated by expanded tis 
and he says ab midnight he awakened suddenly, and foal tines 
apeaking in reply to the lecture, He got up, lighted a conde, 
wrote down his utterance, which were mule involuntary, and 22 fan 
aa he could write them. fe was never go influenced to speak betes. 
Our friend hardly knows what to think of it, ezespt that hia ity, 
ances sort to be pretty good G opel. People mast not be warty nt 
the many strange things which arc travepiring. We are Gxpratiog th. 
elones will yet ery out against, theological, superstitious aul canens 
folly, She following iz our fricnd’s nocturnal epeesh : 

GOD AND MATIEK. 

Matter is eternal, subject only to a change of furia. Gui 
ig also eternal and en-cxistent with matter, he being se 
Spirit, the casential vivifying principle pervading all matter, 

God is not a person to be seen here or there in an outre 
form, but isa gublimated ethereal essence, too refined to is 
visible to mortals, pervading and unfolding all nature, com. 
bining with every animate and inanimate substance, and cam- 
prising the very life-spirit essential to their present exietenee, 
development and perpetuity. Ag a Xpiritmediuin recent! 
expressed to the writer, God js present in every oroporent 
of the universe; God js amid the foliage of the trees, aud ix 
the expanding beauties and perfumes of every flower; God i 
in our joys, and ofttimes in our sorrows.” 

God is the universal love-principle, coëyal and eoëztensive 
with the boundless creation, the clement of cobesion aiid 
the atoms which compose the infinite universe, the principle 
of all combinations adequate to call forth from chaos to per- 
feet form of life every attraction and confurmation in the 
mineral kingdom, and every advancement in the vegetable 
productions of our globe. (rod is the impersonation of love. 
wisdom and omnitcience, aud therefore when he created the 
universe with its ionumerable worlds, and the countless races 
of man comprising the highest type of his creative power, L 
generated only those two sublime objects which are in accord- 
ance with his attributes. Those two objects were; Fire. The 
happiness of the beings Le usbered into existence. Second. 
Tis own glory arising from the kumage and adoration of tue 
beings he thug created. 

The principle of Nature is eternal progress and develom 
ment—a progress not confined to man’s incipient abode upon 
this earth, but combined with a perpetual unfolding of hig 
gpiritual existence throughout the countless ages of eternity. 
The animal and vegetable kingdoma attain this development 
by the extinction of predsistent species, and the formation of 
sequences of a higher organism. 

Bat not so with man. Man being created with mental ant 
spiritual powers after God's own image, forma a representa- 
tive counterpart of himself, the highest development emanat- 
ing from his creative power, wisdom and love; and being euch, 
His progress, 
therefore, has ever been, and must ever be, the advancement 
of the existing races. 

The stages of man’s progross are comprised in the records 
of history. Eras of development are recognized everywhere 
among the nations of the earth, and date far anterior ta Jew- 
ish history. The era which we most venerate is thst one 
where a revelation of deified love assumed the position pre- 
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viously oeeupicd hy a “ religion of terror ;” an era when man, 
banishing the ignorant delusions of a “ God of wrath,” awoke 
to the inspiring truth that their sublime parent was a “God 
of love.” And although the progress of man under so be- 


through a window opening into the back yard, and your cars} nign a dispensation has been great, still that era was but one 
vibrating with the dulect tones from the mouths of a dozen | of the mighty stages of mental elevation which are destined 


negroes? Echo answers, “ Where !” 

My dutics (which have been highly productive of good— 
and, I hope, good that will ripen to work) close here on the 
3d inst, when I shall proceed to Mobile, Brother L. having 
already preceded me; and in leaving this city, I feel like leav- 
ing a second home—for where the cause for which we labor, 
finds such sterling advocates, we feel that there our labors have 
ing end, 

With hopes for the cause in our own city, and the spread of 
truth throughout the world, I am yours, etc., 


G. 


A, REDMAN. 


to distinguish him throughout all time 2s the primary ol-ject 
of Divine love. 

We are now called upon to witness that a new era has 
dawned upon humanity—an era fraught with more transecnd- 
ent power and benign influence than any which Lave preceded 
it. It was destined for this enlightened and rapidiy-progres®- 

i ing age, when the mind, awakened and expanded to the most 
canobling views of nature, and of the mighty objects of erea- 
į tion, grasps with giant hand the clements of nature the 
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implements of his progressive knowledge and power to bear 
witness to so glorious an unfolding of the Divine influence as 
« the communion of saints.” 

Thie benign communion, which all have professed to believe 
would come, but whose reality so few have comprehended, was 
destined to reveal to man by “ spiritual communications ” the 
means by which the mighty objects foreshadowed at his eroa- 
tion will be succesafully accomplished—to reveal to us those 
arrangements far reaching into our future existence, combin- 
ing humanity's utmost good with God's utmost glory, thus 
dispelling the gross darkoesy and tortuous delusions with 
which ages of superstition and fanaticism bave hitherto over- 
spread the world. 


ee 


All that he appropriates. 

So of mind the natural bent 
s enjoyment ty invent, 

R iss js nover fortune's freak ; 
Tis for such as rightly seek. 
Wisdom only as we leary it 

Makes ud Wise ; 

Heaven to blest but such ag carn it 

Will nuffice. 


Earn it, while we sojonrn here, 
And in every other sphere, 

Not by self- wrought pepance*, 
Not by conning rosaries, 

Not by saintly hymns and prayers, 
But, ay connon sense declares, 

Ky dissenting from the threns 
When we ses it going Sroug, 
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affecting divorce. Women are probably the greatest sufferers 
from the abuses of marriage, and most interested in measures 
of release. 

This is reeognized in western practice, where a woman al- 
ways receives the resdiest sympathy. In the present indus- 
trial condition of woman, the husband, in case of separation, 
is hound, asa general rule, to provide liberally for the sup- 
port of the wife. The mother, except in the rarest eases, has 
the natural right to her own child. The father is bound to 
support the ciild, snd coutinue to it hiy care, as far as ia posg- 
sible, It is the interest of society that its adult members 
should be marricd. Tke release from a discordant union 
should be no bar to the future marriage of either of the par- 
ties. It should be possible for separation to take place witk- 
out necessarily invulving either in blame; for the discord may 
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PSYCHE'S PROGRESS; 


OR. THE Way OF A SOUL AFTER DEATH 


BY GEORGE STEARNS. 
PAET FIFTH: -THE PROSPECT. 

What there is for man to see 

In the realm of Deity, 

Every soul must live and grow 

Rverlastingly, to know. 

Of creation sages can 

But a very little sean, 

Little to the “mighty mag" 

Which eludes an optic gare. 

Never in progressive mind 

Will God's work be quite defined ; 

Por, as Spirits wax discerning 
And adore. 

Nature grows and meets their yearning 
To explore, 


Truth itself, and troth to find, 
Is the aliment of mind. 
Action is the soul's delight : 
Learning, loviug, living rigat— 
Getting, giving, doing good : 
This the breath of asgelhood— 
This the means of Spirit-crowth. 
Psyche can not live in sloth. 
Work of lore and love of worth, 
Lirit ber from the spkere of earth, 
Wait her to the clime supernal 
Of the blest, 
Making bliss-founts sempiterna? 
In her breast. í 


Tieaven is rot s moveleis stai.. 

Fitted souls to captivate, 

Where ~ the saints " of any sect, 

Self-exalted t God's elect,” 

Nit and sing of sinless ease, 

Or adore upon their knees, 

Or with endless marvel tell 

Of their rare escape from hell. 

Heaven is not a place of rest, 

Such as lazy men have guessed : 

It's a sphere where useful labor 
Does not irk, 

Where from serving self and neighbor 
None can shirk. 


Heaven is not a paradise 

One may purchase at a price, 

Then sit down and idly view. 

Pleased with nothing else to do 

But oneself to gratulate 

On one’s snug and safe estate. 

Heaven's an exercise of joy 

In our faculties’ employ. 

It is wisdom's atmosphere ; 

It is virtce’s inward cheer. 

Souls abeve must keep well-deinz 
For their blise, 

Life in higher spheres renewing 
Asin this. 


There's no heaven to which we tend 
Whence immortals don’t ascend. 
Man will never grow so wise 
As Divinity implies ; 
Never in beatitude 
Reach the maximum of good. 
Ever upward wends the soul 
Godlike blessedness its goal. 
Finally we shall not lose 
Anything we prize and use. 
Life is only work and wages. 
‘ Everywhere, 
Heaven persistently engages 
Hope and prayer. 
Of earth's stages 'tis confessed 
That the lutest are the best. 
Ever sowing to our need, 
Still we reap the fruit of seel. 
When we reach tho “ better land,” 
Then will brighter skies expand ; 
Holier angels from above 
Woo us to diviner love. 
So will heaven forever grow 
Fairer than our dreams below. 
Ever finding her ideal 
More than true, 
Psyche still the more than real 
Will pursue. 


Man is always pleasureless 
In the ways of idleness. 
Every where felicity 

Is a weft of industry. 


Oft withstanding pride und might; be due to unnatural relations, and not to defect of character 
Asking only what is right ; in either. 
By D e ever It has becn customary, in dealing with persona who diverge 
kounta e ideator from the popular notions of marriage, to employ against them 
Stronger still. the weapons of personal exposure acd of falsifcation, from 
which T have suffered. For the sake of common charity ard 
the honor of human nature, it is important to place the im- 
pending discussion as much gs possible on impersonal grounds. 
Those who consider themselves especially the couservators of 
marriuge, are littie aware Low indis-riminately this weapon of 
personal exposure may Le used. The present system would 
not bear such a method of assault fora moment, Few men 
would be willing to have their domestic history. with all ita 
mysteries, joys acd scrrows, exposed to the street. Fewer 
prea ral Na au would consent that the woman they had keown er loved 
That progression is our bearer should be dragged into publie notoriety in the bitterness of 
Up to God. such a discussion, Whocould pass perfectly unscathed through 
West Actos, Mass. such an ordeal? Jr remains fur those who have Lith:rts re- 
ST sorted to such measures, to say in what spirit the question 
DR. W. F. CHANNING ON DIVORCE, shall bereafter be met, I tuke ro credit for the forbearance 
Owing to a miscalculation as to our space after our first} I bave shown in not retaliating in this case, as I mizi.t easily 
form had gone to press last week, a portion of ihe letter of rh Tae oar pme a n ee esas whose 
. , . 7 x Bep a LE-A z q sity. 
Dr. W. F. Channing on divorce was unavoidably left out. Wel? I bive referred, lesto oe ae of P -> Bea ea een 
here insert the omitted part. Of course we will not be under-| monly employed in this class of eases. Thi always Lecces- 
stood as expressizg any opinion, pro or con., concerning the| sarily resorted to by the conservatives of abuses: and 29 ar- 
positions of Dr. C., as our principal object in inserting his j bitrary or uatatural system can ever Le suprorted without re- 
tat oh iter ose „a Source at least to that Jesuitry which refuses to make nice 
letter was to show our readers his disavowal of any of the discriminations of trath. Oa this subject, als», privite and 
peculiar sentiments or doctrines of Spiritualists, upon which | pablie gossip, not willfutiy faie, is mere losso and reckle:r 
Lis views concerning marriage und divorce have becn supposed i tvan any other. L reier to these abuses in the public method 
to be founded. The omitted paragraphs here follow : of treating a great yuestlor, more for the sake cf others than 
I am anxious to say that I am well aware that human na- |? Ey own. 
ture is often better than the legal forms in which it is invested. ike Wel AE A es 
I well know that the defects and oppressions of the law of} | PROVIDENCE IN & DREA g 
marriage do not prevent, in multitudes of homes, the realiza-| “When I was about five years of age,” says Rev. Miles 
tion of the divinest relation of human life—of marriage, fit to| Martindale in his autobiography, “I was left, one Sanday, 
be the nursery of society on earth and in heaven. But such) while my mother went to church, to the care of zn aged 
marriages aro not the creatures of the law. I wish also to wemau. As she sat by the fire, ske fell asleep; I went out of 
say that while speaking thus of the theory of marriage, I am i ee : ao: : 
wail aware that the law can only approximate to it by gradual | the kouse, and climbing up some staps that lel ts the top of 
steps, confirming, more and more, the oatward institution tofa cistern, which, being full of water. I fe'l is. where I must 
the divine ideal of human life. The State which has gone | certainly bave perished, as the cistern was deep, and ro neigh- 
farthest has not relieved divorce from the character of a hos- 
tile proceeding. What is demanded now by social need, and 
by the logic of Protestantism, is a measure of release from the x Kine i s cy AT a 
physical bond, where the higher clements of buman rature re-| 22d was drowned : and, waking as igot apie at round 
quire it. for me, she rushed up. and, running to the cistern, fourd me 
It is fitting for me to say here that the position and motives | overhead, and draz-ed me out just in time to save my life.” 
of the Western States, on the subject of marriage reguiation, 5 
have been greatly misrepresented. Indiana is a conservative 
State, and too busy conquering her wonderful soil from the 
forest to theorize. She adopted ker carefuliy-considered and 
strictly-guarded laws of divorce as a conservative necessity. I 
regret that my adopted State, which I honor above Massachu- 
setts in this regard for her justice and freedom, shouid have 
yielded recently to outside pressure, so far as to exclude from 
the relief of her laws all citizens who had not resided a year 
within her borders. Tut she did it in deference to the public 
fecling of other States. I will add that marriage is not more 
honored in sable New England than in Indiana, and I believe | the shore before the flood surrounded us; but the tide was 
tuat the disorders of the present system exists less there than | running very fast, and we found ourselves imprisoned by the 
in Massachusetts. I refer especially to Indiana, as she has | water. Dugdale was gone round Birket corner, on his way 
been traduced in some of the newspaper paragraphs which | to the woodside boat-house; consequently out of sizbt; nor 
were the occasion of this letter. Indiana can well afford to | could we see one boat upon the river, nor any person along 
wait for her vindication. The sister State ef Ohio—she is] the beach, to whom we might make a signal. Neither I nor 
engaged in building up a great commonwealth. She is com- my companion could swim, The women wept titrerly. Death 
paratively free from debt, both government and people. She stared us in the face. The Lord so ordered it that a boatman 
is orderly under self-government, hospitable, dignified. She is | belonging to the rock boat-house, going to fetch a cow.from a 
overspread with churches, and has built twenty-seven hundred | field that lay along the shore, the enw ran to the hedge neat 
school-houses at a cost of eleven hundred thousand dollars, | ie river. aud he, following her, discovered us in that situa- 
raised freely by the people within five years., tiov, He left bis cow, aud ran to the beach, where the boats 
The truth with regard to the West is this: No new State | lay, and made all the haste he could :o cur relief. We had, 
can be forined, with the facts of our present civilization before | when be came to us, about two yards in diameter of the rock 
it, without enacting laws of release to qualify the law of pby-jto stand upon; in less than déeen minutes we should have 
sical marriage. Nothing but the rigidity of the mold, into | been washed away from our standing, and consequently all 
which society is cast iu the older States, preserves so long, | must bave perished.” 
against experience, the outrage of enforcing unuatural mar- 
riages. Sir . : George Johnson, an eseaped slave. is lecturing in Wew Jersey on 
I will devote a few words to soz:e practical consideratious | « Jobu Brown and Slavelife in the South,” 


Thua is heaven for all and each 
Quite within our natural reach. 
Hope betokens God's design, 
Haman wish is WiLL Divine. 

Ask me not to poetize 

On the fill of Pspche’s eyes : 
Here, where fancy plumes ber wing, 
Terminates my reasuning. 

Tis enough for us to know 
That all souls are Lonnd to grow 
Wiser, better, happier, fairer, 


*) 


bors nesr, had rot an unseen hand interposed. Just as that 
moment, the old woman creamed [ had fallen into the cistern, 


“Axotnen Ixctpexr—On Sunday morning,” sys the same 
author, I crossed the river Mersey. fram Liverpool to Wir- 
rell, in order to preach at Storton, in company with James 
Tunstall. and two women, whom we didnot know. The boat- 
man, C. Dugdale, landed us on a rock that stretches out into 
the river a considerat le way from the shore; the extremity of 
the rock is covered at half-tlood, and be:ween that extreme or 
crown of the rock and the shore, the rack or sand which forms 
the bed is considerably lower. so that before the extremity is 
overdowed, the rock is entirely surrounded with water, On 
this rock he set us down, as we expected we could have made 
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“CLey EVERY MAN HE FULLY DREAD ADED (N fia ON MIND. 


| CHARLES PARTRIDGE. 
Editor nnd Proprirtoe 
ublisbing Office, (Daily Timos Building.) 37 City Hall Square, Room 22 
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Be n baseras tee 


Ber This paper is hoipilable to every arty +t thought, respectfully etprensad, but 
ts radponsible for boye etc opt those uf ila editor 


Books for the Holidays at Half Price. 
Until the (3th of January next, we will fill orders for the following 

books in our catalogue on the last page of thia paper, af dull price. 

Light from the Spirit-world. 


Inehating postage, 47 ete 


Tho Road to Spiritualism. bn four lectures, by tr Matlak “ aoe 
Sooress of Prevost. 

A book of facts recatin: to Spirit and the taner fifa of man . a ok 
Review of Dods' Involuntary Motion. Uy. Mr. Courtney “ ta 4 
Philosophy of the Spirit world. 

By adpiritest, (Revo Hohamond.> ‘ i . . 4i 
The Tables Turned. ten of tho clergy answer ' me 
Brittan's Review of Beechor's Report of Spiritualism, # Ww os 
The Worker and his Work 

Lectare by Pr Usioe k Defere L Chritan Union ot 
Clairvoyant Family Physician. 

Cunfaimag imp hiat pr o puens and advice, ; os x t t 
The Prigrimage of Thomas Paigo in the Spirit-world.  “ a 53+ 
Brittan & Richmond's Discusaon of Spiritualism. 

Both sides ably prescitd with faors. . ` : : we Gt 
The Shekinah Giit; aerlendit cite book. 3 yobe 4 . SHR u 

a t Fan bound ; 3 voli, u w gise 
The Telegraph Papers 

Deol. The beat latory of the Facts and Phikeophy of Spir- 

ualum extant. Fach vol. i : . $ ‘ b8 
Spiritual Telegraph 

Ronnd, complete. Must be sent by express. Vola. 1.5, 6, and 7. « $2 00 


BROWN AND SLAVERY. 
COMMUNICATION FROM GALVESTON, TEXAS, 

finclose a brief article, which T hope you will publish as an anti- 
dute to your cditorial notice. By the terms of your eoatract, your 
paper is “hospitable to every earnest thought and respectful utter- 
anec, pro aid con.,” ete, ‘the leaning of your article, as É interpret 
it, is pro murder and treason; and, in justice to your Southern spir- 
itual [irethren. you should at least admit into your columns an“ utter- 
ance” con, Fram the testimony of Jamesa Redpath, Brown's most 
devoted fricad, it appears “ that for thirty years he (Brown) sceretly 
cherished the idea of being the leader of a servile insurrection” “It 
was no! mail idea,’ concocted at a fair in Ohio, but a mighty purpose,” 
ete. [Ses Boston Adas.| The Providence Post says: © The simple 
trath ts, that Browe commenced his career as a villus long before his 
gon was hilled, and that most of his villainous exploits precede this 
event. No man in Kanas doubts, or las ever doubted, that he ja a 
murdercr; and that he isa horse-fhief might be proved, we think, 
without senking for witnesses now outside of the city of Providence.” 
United States Senator Mason, after due investigation at Harper's 
Ferry, says: “There was vo in-urrection in any form whatecever on 
the part cf the inhabitants of that town or vicinity. The faet is un 
doubted, that not a man, black or white, joincd the invaders after they 
came into Virginia, or gave them aid or assistanes ju nny form.” 
Euch a result might have been predicted by any one acquainted with 
the character of Southern negros, who are the best fed, best clothed, 
and most contented pewantry on the globe. Oar Southern brethren 
have nothing to fear from their slaves, hut only to guard against the 
treasonable and murderous machinations of fanatical politicians, 
preachcra, editors, cte, SIGMA. 


REMARKS, 

We are glad to publish the nbove letter from a very worthy 
and intelligent Spiritualist at the South. We know that there 
are two sides to this very troublesome question of Slavery. 
We are aware that very worthy citizens, more especially resi- 
dents of the South, think they are doing God cervice in keep- 
ing slaves—that they arc thus elevating them to their highest 
capabilities, und therefore are benefactors of humanity. On 
the contrary, other men, equally good citizens—moro espe- 
cially residents at the North—as honestly think it is wrong 
to hold slaves—that the colored people are human beings, ca- 
pable of a good degree of human elevation under favorable 
circumstauces—that bondage is incompatible with cdueation, 
elevation, aud human unfolding—and that it is necessary to 
free the alayes before they can he instructed and unfolded so 
as to exhibit tho human capabilities which they possess. 

Both parties claim (and we have no Tight to say that they 
arc not equally sincere) to speak and act in this matter from 
a gencrous feeling toward the colored race; but there is gen- 
erally manifested too much fecling and excitement on both 
sides of the question to discuss it in eutdor, and with a pros- 
pect of developing correct results. 

‘She article to which our correspondent refers expressly 
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AND 


states that the et of Jolin Brown is pronounced on al) hunds} n 


to be rash, nnd is universally deplored oven by thoas who 
strongly sympathizo with bia general feclings toward the en 
slaved. We are apposed to aluvery in all forms, whether of 
body at (he South or of mind ut the North, and wo know thst 
n large majority of the people South cotertain the sume senti- 
ments; but in saging this, wo do not believe the sword and 
bullet constitute the Divine method of reform and progress 
among civilized people; neither do we think that denouncing 
poople and calling them names is enlealated to inspire hu- 
manitary feelings, Wo think Southern people are unturally 
generous, antl that thoy are ready to heed and to hear every: 
thing that may be raid in n fair uud generous erilicism of 
slavery, if it be dono with n view to clicit truth, enforce jus 
tice, and concert with them in honorable and just meana to 
ameliorate the eondition of the people both North and South. 
Wo should like to hear the expression of our Southern neigh- 
bors on this subject. Det us see if wo can not talk this matter 
over in all candor and sober carnestness, aud with profit to 
all parties. Lf we find we can not, wo can stop in the midst 
of the discussion. The Harper’s Perry affair bas developed 
an intenso feeling, which is incompatible with sound discretion. 

Under the existing Jaws, we do not seo how it could be 
otherwise than that John Brown should be hung; and yet it 
appears that he was as fully persuaded that he was acting in 
Divine order ng any one who argues against slavery, or any- 
body who conscicntiously holds slaves, The event had a cause, 
which cause the hanging of John Grown hax not removed, 
That samo cause may make other John Browns, We wish 
that Virginia had showed to the world her strength and mag- 
nanimity in pardoning and setting Brown and his associates 
at liberty. Wo think the cffect would have been salutary, and 
would have tended to allay the excited feeling on the subject, 
and would have challenged profound thought and respect. 
We could wish now that Virginia would show her generosity 
in setting at liberty those still under sentence. She will feel 
stronger and better afterward. The whole South will feel bet- 
ter; the North will fucl better; we could all talk better, calmer, 
and more usefully; aud God and humanity would be glorified 
in the act. 

Virginia still has the opportunity, by a single act, to change 
ina good degree the whole aspect of this melancholy affair. 
She has vindicated her Jaws and her strength, and sow let her 
vindieate ler magnanimity by pardoning those whose zeal 
overpowered their discretion, and menaced her laws, and dis- 
turbed the peace and quictude of her citizens. We suagest 
this as consistent with the better feelings of humanity, and 
with the,at least, philosophy of modern Spiritualism. ‘The 
new unfolding docs not favor the blood and carnage, philoso- 
phy and method of reform, nor the taking of life in any form, 
nor for any cause. Therefore it does not countenance any 
forcible invasion of rights. It teaches that shooting, butcher- 
ing, and hanging men don’t kill them; but that when the 
earthly temple (the body) is thus forcibly invaded and im- 
paired, or rendered untenable, the man moves out and secks 
other instrumentalities through which to express himself, and 
to carry out the more permanent loves of his life. It teaches 
that after we have done all that is in the power of man to do 
to destroy a brother man, the man himself ts somemhere still, 
and at his work. Hence modern Spiritualism abrogates all 
force, all deadly weapons, all fighting, all mutilation of human 
bodies, all Jacerations of human affections, all tantalizing of 
the Spirit, all exultation for lemporary conquests over mind, 
matter, and human interests. On the contrary, it inculeates 
the better qualities and aspirations of the human soul, It in- 
vites all men to come ‘and sit down, and “reason together ;” 
and though a brother's sing be as scarlet, reason shall bleach 
them as white as snow, and the man himself shall thus be 
saved, even by the fire of truth—of God, whieh is in him. 
It teaches that we have no right to cireumscribe a brother's 


uscfuluess, cither by word or deed, but to help him, if possible, 
to be more and more useful. 


It may be asked whether we would have no restraint exer- 
cised over the passions, impulses, aud indiscretions uf men. 
We answer that, in our present condition, and during the 
transition of humanity from the “might makes right” and 
blood and carnage plane, to that better plane of reason, right, 
equity, love, peace, and good-will, wo must use both methods, 
force and persuasion ; but we may eafely relizquish the for- . 
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ver, ag the latter ix introduced, and we think it ja ahs 
safo, but vastly better, to restrain men Who are dangeeny | 
the prace of kocisty than it is to matilate their tarthjy hot, h 
Wr would, if we coald, surround every bad man with tie in 
harmonious and bhevutinge influence. We would tear), . 
i€ we could, the inevitable consequences of hin own aet g, hug 
telf. We would take away bis devil as an tzane, ang 
Christ na hia seapeyoat, and make bim reading hinf a 
man, with duties and responsibilities as guch; aud that th 
consequences of bis errors are inevitable in and upon him 
and in the Diving order are soguer or later adequate ty ui 
him the folly of kicking against the pricks of persistiz, : 
wrongdoing; and finally, to work out his reformation, ` 
We trust now that our neighbors of the South will have, 
fear that their highest intercets will be jeopardized by the i 
flax of modern Spiritualism, bat that they will hail it gs r 
Evangel of peace, righteousness, and good will to man, 


_. SPIRITUALISM IN CALIFORNIA. 

Mrs. I9iza W. Furnhain writes from San Francien, npa, 
date of 18th Oct., as follows ; 

“The greatest futcrest is manifested here on the subject and t, 
ia need of two or three yood speakers in the State, F have lea, 
the Jast two Sunday evenings to packed houses, and cannot get 
though 1 wish very much to go, having, as you know, other 
do, "The news that Mr, Forster is coming out ia very grat 
Spiritualists; but S wish that at Jew.t one other goed man or ws 
would come alo. But inedioere Bpeakera and inlk-aud-weter ty 
talkers are not wanted.” 

The San Francisco Daily Times, of 10th Oct, thus ret 
Mrs. Farnham’s lectures : 

“Last evening, the Wall of the Sons of Temperance waa decay, 
packed with an attentive audience, who listened with intense: in! 
from the commencement to the close of a mest intellectual and phe 
soplical discourse, which would bear comparison with the perform 
of many of the most eloquent speakers of our day. T'he spiritual p 
losophy was presented in contrast to the old 'and cff:te theologiet 
ystems with a clearness and force acldom equalled by any pok, 
epeaker. A committee was appointed to zolicit a copy of the lecta 
for publication, Arrangements were made for another ` i 
Mra. Farnham on Sanday evening next.” 

The high estifnation in which this lady is L 
amongst «hom she labors was lately evinced in. 
manner, News having arrived of the death of 
occasion was taken at a public meeting to pass appropria: 
resolutions of sympathy and respect, which was published i 
the papers of the 24th ult. 


Death of Mrs. Fernando Wood. 

No sooner had our Mayor clect become sure of his appoix: 
ment to occupy the highest office of our municipal governme: 
for the next two years, than he was met hy an unexpeete 
affliction in the sudden death of his wife, which occurred œ 
Friday morning of last week, while her husband was abn 
at Washington. Mrs. Wood was the duughter of the lak 
Judge Richardson, of Auburn, and is spoken of as a most e 
limable lady. She leaves seven children, the youngest q 
which is a baby only a few days old. In this bereavement th 
generous political opponents as well as friends of Mr. Woe 
will accord to him their heartfelt sympathy. 

“ What Knowledge is most Worth.” 

Under this title, we commence this week the re-pablieatie 
of a valuable article from the Weslminsler Review, Let ne 
its length prevent any intelligent person from a careful perusal 
Register no more Letters. ; 

We lose more money by registered letters, containing rent 
tances, than in any other way, as the fact of the letter harig 
been registered seems to serve as an advertisement to disho? 
parties, who have the handling of the mails, that money ist 
closed. Our patrons hereafter will please make their rem 
tances without registering their letters. 

To our Patrons.—Christmas and New- Year's Gifts. 

Our present subscribers (and others who become subserib! 
prior to the Ist of January) wishing to extend the complimes! 
of the season to their neighbors, by a present of the current $ 
months of the present volume of this paper, shall have it: 
half-price—tifty cents—for six months. This proposition w 
continue till 1st January. 

ET A correspondent writes us that the people are orthe 
dox in his neighborhood, and believe their friends are # 
Ifeaven and don’t want to return to comfort and communis 
with their friends on earth, and that the wicked are shut ¥i 
in Hell and can’t come back, which precludes any appreciati? 
of the Spiritual Telegraph. 
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THE 
MISS HARDINGE AT MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Miss Emma Ilardiuge (who, we believe, is now lecturing at 
New Orleans) recently made a visit to Memphis, ‘Teme, 
where, it appears, she was so wifortunate (or fortunate) as 
to create considerable disturbance jn the minds of certain 
bigots who have heretofore given the cue to public opinion in 
that town. Some one appears even to have regarded it as 
compatible with the Christianity and civilization of that place, 
to throw a stone Uwough the window of the hall while she was 
lecturing, A rather weighty argument, that, if it was not very 
convincing ; and we would like to know whether (his is a fair 
specimen of the manuer in which the moral chivalry of Meni- 
phis is wont to meet g recusant female in a contest of ideas, 
It seems that during Miss Jlardinge's stay in Memphis, she 
overheard one morning, at the house at which she was stop- 
ping, some expressions of grief at the failure of a project to 
raise funds in aid of an asylum for the orphans of the eily, by 
means of a fair which had just then closed, Miss IL, in obe- 
dience to a benevolent impulse, immediately said to some 
friends present, that she would give them the proceeds of a 
lecture. The offer was promptly accepted, and some member 
or members of a Committee or Board of Overseers belonging 
to the asylum caused a notice of an appointment for such a 
lecture, to be placed in the hands of the editor of the Mem- 
phis Daily Inquirer, who inserted it, with commendatory re- 
marks, in his next issue. This immediately called forth a note 
from, 2 correspondent, overzealous for the conservation of 
Memphis Fogyisin, in which he stated that no request had 
been made by a majority of the Committee of the asylum, 
“to this Northern fanatic to deliver any such lecture,” and 
the writer sincerely hoped for the honor of the eity that no 
such leeture would be supported by that community ; and he 
“then goes on to denonnce Miss JI, as all sorts of fanatics, re 
minding ber that she had better “go home and attend to the 
duties assigned to her by the Jaws of God and man.” Seeing 
“ast her well-meant efforts in belalf of the poor orphans of 
Memphis, would inevitably cause sercrai of the “unco guid” 
a? that city to cominit uo small amvuaat of sin, if not to make 
downright fools of themselves, Miss H, concluded to forego 
her lecture ; but in a somewhat lengthy communication to the 
Inquirer, she passed the subject of controversy under review 
in such a manner as, we think, must have caused her bigoted 
detractors to place a somewhat lower estimate upon them- 
selves than before. The affair has caused considerable excite- 
ment in that section, from which good can not fail to acerue. 
We would be glad to have Miss H. keep us advised of any 
important incidents of her travels. 


Vegetatle Powder to cure Hemorrhage. 
We call attention to an advertisement on the last page of 


this paper, under the title of “Vegetable Powder.” We 
haye kuown the gentleman who prepares it several years, and 
knew him when he was very much troubled with bleeding at 
the lungs. He has entirely cured himself by the use of the 
powder mentioned. He has given it often to others similarly 
affected, and has produced the same desirable effects; and 
from our knowledge of, and confidence in, the gentleman’s in- 
tegrity, and the uses we have reason to believe these powders 
may subserve in healing those afflicted in the manner specified, 
we have allowed some of the Powders to be left with us to be 
sent to those who forward to us the price. 


Mrs. Hatch’'s Lectures. 
Mrs. Cora L. V, Hatch is engaged to lecture at Dodworth’s 


Academy on each successive Sunday for some five or six 
weeks. In addition to ‘these labors, Mrs. H. is engaged in 
the delivery of a course of lectures at Clinton Hall; Astor 
Place, on Wednesday evening of each week. 


Dr. Redman's Tour. 
In another place will be found a letter from Dr. Redman, 


detailing the incidents of his tour asa medium to the South. 
We thank Dr. R. for his contribution to the interest of our 
columns, and hope he will continue to favor us with the relation 
of any interesting incidents that may occur within the sphere 
of his professional avocations. 
Gifts to the Neglected Sisters. 

Packages are regularly sent to our correspondents, Miss H. 


D. H., St. Louis, and J. M. Carter, Adams, Mass. 


TELEGRAPIL AND PREACHER. 


MRS. CORA L, V. HATCH’S LECTURE 
SUNDAY, DECEMBER 4, 

Mrs. Hatch commenced an engagement to speak five San- 
days at Dodworth's Academy. Mer subjet iu the cveuing was, 
the Origin of the Human Rave. 

Sho first bricily reviewed the various theories entertained 
relative to the origin of mau, aud gayo her reasons for reject- 
lug them. She stid, Seicnce involved the subjcet in mystivisus 
and sophistry; it says that all types exist in a preceeding 
manifestation: that the inferior hag the capabilities uf the 
superior, and grows or unfolds into it, Lt claims perfection 
from imperfection; it mukes results superior to causes. She 
thinks this cannot be ; she thinks that mind is superior to 
matter, and can not be produced by, or froin, matter. The 
idea to her that instinet becomes mind, and that mind becomes 
divinity, is absurd. On the contrary, she maintained that 
nian could have no possible origin except in the diyine mind. 
She illustrated the subject by saying that stones cxist before 
buildings, but they do not form themselves into buildings. 
The intelligeace of man puts the stones in order, and makes 
the building. Irou ean do notbing, but the mind and ingenu- 
ity of man makes of it steam engines. She thinks it is as ab- 
surd to say that matter makes mau, as to say stones build 
houses, and iron builds steam engines. 

Matter, said she, in itself possesses no power of life, motion 
or construction Notwithstanding, we counot conceive of man 
separate from the earth, there is no evidence that man sprung 
exclusively from the earth. 

Theologians consider that all races of men had their origin 
in one type, But, it is asked, if God could breathe into clay 
the life of man, why does re not do it now, and everywhere $ 
It is said, too, that one race of men differs from another ; that 
the Caucasian race differs from others in origin and constitu- 
tion. She claimed that animals and men had distinct types 
and origins. She said it can not be proved that any animal 
originated in a lower type, and therefore she maintained that 
the first type of humanity was just as perfect, and as nearly 
allied to his Creator, ag w2 or: and the crigin of man reaches 
back to the very morning of creation, and proceeds from di- 
vinity. God is still speaking and acting to-day, and unfold- 
ing the beauties of his divine mind. The human form came, 
to be sure, from the earth’s surface ; but where is the archi- 
tect? Certainly not in matter. We do not inquire where is 
the canvas, and the paint ; but where is the artist ? 

There is no difference in elements between men and ani- 
mals. Inteligence constitutes the only difference. Therefore 
for every species there has been a corresponding type which 
has been outspoken from the divine mind. Progressiou is in 
infinity, and not in divinity. Inspiration reveals the quality of 
the soul. If soul were the result of matter, it would cease to 
exist. Creation is. It was not, it will uot be, but it ds. 
Creation is in every breath. Man is: divine in respect to his 
origin, and the relation which exists between him and his Cre- 
ator. Man is immortal, inasmuch as time preceded him. 

In conclusion, she said the human race as a type couid have 
no other origin than the absolute, positive conception of the 
divine mind. The house was well filled. Mrs. Hatch is en- 
gaged to lecture five Sundays. 
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BES We have received some circulars, purporting to come 
from one Daniel Milton, Greenpoint, L. I. We suppose be 
wishes us to givethem publicity through these columns. They 
seem not to be adapted to our paper, or to our readers, who 
are common sense people, while these circulars are of the 
“Everlasting Gospel,” “tear, O Israel,” and “Thus saith 
the Lord God” kind of stuff, which is only adapted to purely 
authoritarian people, of whom we have none. If we should 
give it publicity, it would not seare uny of the readers of the 
Telegraph, and as to understanding it, that is quite out of the 
question; for it consists in a selection of the most terrific 
words from the Old Testament and the Revelations, aud the 
highfalutin stuff used in revivals of sectarianism. It is not in 
our line. 

Caracas, S. A.—Friend Driggs will oblige us by keeping 
our readers informed of the Spiritual unfolding, and of the in- 
fluence it is exerting in Central America. 

nar We commence this week our series of articles and com- 
pilations on ancient Spiritualism, with the insertion of the in- 


S We call attention to the advertisement of Dr. Acker, teresting letter of Pliny, the younger, to his friend Sura, 


‘which may be found in its proper place. 


which contains three interesting facts. 


WANDS, AND THE DIVINING ROD. 
According toa principle of philosophy whieh we have fre~ 
quently ret forth, every form in being, whether found upon the 
human, Up: aniinal, the vegetable, the inineral, or the cosmi- 
cal plane of existence, is surrounded and pervaded byan im- 
ponderable element of a natare corrceponding to the tangible 
material itself, in oll its parts. ‘his invisible and intangible 
exeence may be called the quasi acriegura, or the proximate 
proceeding of the vital principle or saw, of the particular 
outer form with which it is aszociated, and as such, it governa 
and gives all the distinetive propertics to that form, in the 
same way aş the humen goul through its procecding spheral 
energy, governs and characterizes the body, Moreover, as all 
visible bodies nay aet upon each other by outer and visib’e 
contact, so their souls, through their invisible aud vital pres 
ceedings, may intercommunicate according to mutual «fioities, 
thus establishing an interior sympathy between all denarte 
ments and degrees of existence, which may often become 
manifest in its reactions upon outer forms. According to thig 
theory. it would be natural to expect the interior soul of map, 
and through it the outer body, to be often impressed and 
moved not only by the souls of other men ‘as in the volan- 
tary and involuntary operations of aniwa! magnetism), but 
also by the vital proceedings, effuxes or “spheres” of the 
quasi souls of things in the lower kingdoms of nature, 

Admitting the essential principles of this theory, it is easy 
to account fur a class of facts which, however well attested, 
would otherwise Lave seemed incredible, ard which tbe ma- 
jority of people, unacquainted with the interior or soul-forces 
to which we lave alludes, are disposed to treat as altogether 
fanciful. These facts relate to the use of “ magical wands,” 
and especially the “divining rod,” or Laguette divinatoire, 23 
the French call it, as conductors, or perhaps rather directors, 
of this invisible force, with some accounts concereicg the = 
and effects of which we will now endeavor to entertain 
reader, 

There is one class of facts, standing in direet analogy 
others which are to be resated, which were familior to ali 1. 
earlier, and will be believed by all the later magnetists. T 
lude to the magnetic baguéties and conductors ikat were e. 
ployed by Mesmer, Deleuze, and others. By concentrating 

the vital fluid of the human system into a vessel of pounded 
glass, water, ete., and then conrecting it with the body of a 
diseased person by meang of a rod or moistened cord, the 
most decided magnetic effects would often be experienced by 
the patient, causing, in some cases, even Stoouings and caiz- 
lepsy, and often ultimating in the cure of his disease. So by 
the magnetizer holding a metallic or glass rod in his hand, 
and touching the patient with one end of it, similar effects 
would be produced; and, ia some instances, these modes of 
application were deemed more efficient than direct manipula- 
tion. 

Considering, then, that avimals, plants, minerais, etc., have 
each their own peculiar magnetism or proceedings from a 
soul-essence as suggested above, which, in some of its degrees, 
connects and assimilates with the corresponding essences of 
the human being, aud with all other things, and considering 
that such essences are really the proximate origin of all force, 
it becomes easily conceivable that the same, when brought in 
sympathetic rapport with the soul, and thus under the opera- 
ration of the ùl, may possibly be conducted and directed so 
as to produce the most surprising effects, even upon outer and 
visible objects in nature. Hereiv, as we conceive, consists the 
true explanation of the practice of the old magicians in using 
a rod or wand, and of the remarkable effects, even upon the 
outer elements, which it is autheutically related that they 
often produced by its means. Without for the present at- 
tempting to open the history vf these wonders in their variety, 
we will coufiue our attention to a particular branch of them, a 
few details aud proofs of which will introduce the analogical 
mind to whatever truth there may be ia all others. 

Many of our readers have doubtless met with instances of 
alleged discoveries of springs, or of metallic veins, by means 
of a forked stick cut from a hazel or peach tree, and holden 
in the hands of a person of peculiar nervous susceptibilities. 
It is said by those who practice this mode of divination, that 
when they are standing near, or over the spring, or other 
object sought, the stick manifests a tendency to rotate in their 
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hands, and that this tendency is powerful or weak, 
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neoessary to the movements of the stick, is said to be heredi- | wrists, all of which symptoms were the moro sensibly felt 
tary in certain families. Thus there is said to be living in the} when he was walking ina direction against the subterrancau 
Tlartz Mountains, in Germany, a family of people, who, from j current; and by the character and variutions of these plens- 
time immemorial, have supported themselves almost entirely | mena he conld geucrally tell the approximate depth of the 
by this modo of divination, and that they are so well paid for | Water. 


ir services as e ive st t i A 4 
their services as to enable them to live for most of tho aan others, in that be would simply place a slightly bent rod hori- 


in idleness aud dissipation. It can not easily be conceiv 
that this people would, from geveration to generation, be sup- 
ported in this mode of employment, wiless there were some in. 
contestible reality in their pretensions. In France, and also 
in Wales, the use of the divining rod is also extensively 
known, and has been attended with marked success, notwith- 
standing the ridicule with which it kas generally been treated 
by otherwise acieutific men. 

Lady Milbanke, the mother of the wife of Lord Byron, in 
a letter written to Dr. Hutton, details a portion of her own 
expericuve in the use of the divining rod, the main particulars 
of which were as follows: Being at Aix in Provence in the 
year 1772, when she was only nineteen years old, aud bap- 
pening, one day, to visit the Chateau d’Ausonis, in company 
with her friends, they found the proprietor of that estate had 
jast becn successfully employing a diviner in discovering a 
spring of water of which he had been much in need. Piqued 
by the incredulity of his visitors, the proprietor sent for the 
emme ù la baguette, as he was called, aud caused him to ez- 
hibit some experiments. He took a forked branch of hazel, 
acd held the twigs firmly between his thumb and finger, with 
the vertex pointing downward. “Standing where there was 
no water, the baguexe (stick) remained motionless; walking 
graduaily to the spot where the spring was under ground, the 
twig was sensibly aifeetcd, and as he more nearly approached 
the spot, it began to furn round; that is, the vertex raised 
itself, and turned toward his bedy, snd continued żo turn till 
the point was vertical, and then again descended outward, 
continued to turn, describing a circle as long as he remained 
standing over the spring, or till one or both branches were 
broken by the twisting—the ends being firmly grasped by the 
fingers and thumbs, and the hands held stationary. 


After seeing him do this repeatedly, different persons of the 
The 


party tried the baguelfe in succession, but without effect. 
lady wio writes the account happened to be the last. 
sooner,” says she, “did I hold the twig as directed, than 
began to move as with him, which startled me so much that I 
dropped it, and fel: considerably agitated. I was, however, 
ee to resume the experiment, and found the effect per- 
ect.” 


Bleton’s modo of experimenting was different from that of 


zontully across his forefinger and thumb, When standing 
over subterrancan water or metals of any kind, this rod would 
perform regular revolutions, which would always be in the 
same direction, unless the undergroucd substaece was iron, 
whieh would invariably impart a motion in the opposite direc- 
tion. It was moreover, observed, in all these cases, that the 
water or metal must be underground, or the stick would ex- 
hibit no motion. 

But a case far transcending any of these as to the marvelous 
nature of its phenomena, was that of one Jacques Aymar, a 
French peasant, who lived at the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Of-the particulars of one of his marvelvous perform- 
ances, the following isa summary. They seem to well authen- 
ticated to admit of a doubt, whatever theory may be adopted 
to explain them. It scems that on the Sth of July, 1692, a 
wine merchant and his wife were murdered in their cellar at 
Lyons, and their house was robbed. No clue to the perpe- 
trators of the crime being otherwise obtained, a neighbor of 
ihe murdered family resolved to send for Aymar, who was ac- 
cordingly brought and introduced to the King’s Attorney- 
General as one who could probably ferret out the assasins by 
the exercise of a peculiar seuse. No sooner had Aymar been 
led to the ceiler where the murders had been committed, than 
his pulse rose as if he were suffering from aviolent fever, and 
the motions of the forked rod which he held in his hand speed- 
ily pointed out the place whera the murdered bodies had lain. 


waa Having thus received the first impression, Aymar, guided by 


his rod and accompanied by three persons-as escort, traced the 
assassins through the street through which they had fled, as if 
they had left a perceptible magnetic or spiritual taint in the 
atmosphere wherever they went, and which still remained as 2 
spiritual track by which they might be traced in their flight. 
He traced them out of town to the bridge of the Rhone, where 


it bark of the river, and where he sometimes recognized the 


| traces of two, and at other times of three accomplices. His 


impressions soon led him to the house of a gardener, on enter- 
ing which he declared that three fugitives had set around a 
particular table, and had haudled one of three bottles which 


Subsequently returuing to England, and visiting a family | Were in the room, all of which facts were now confessed by the 
on whose estates there was a deficiency of sprivg water, this gardener’s children, who had been left in charge of the house, 
lady engaged to ficd them a spring, if possible, by means of though they had been afraid to mention them to their parents 
this newly-discovered faculty. She accordingly procured a before. Thence, the peasant traced the men along the bauks 
forked hazel stick, and with it passed over the grounds till it| of the river half a league below the bridge, where he declared 
turned in her hands. A stake was driven down at that spot,|that they must have entered a boat. Another boat was pro- 
and she was conducted to a building at some distance in the| cured, and Aymar and his companions embarked and followed 


park, and requested to try the experiment there. 


The ba-| them, keeping their track as clearly upon the water as he had 


guetie turned so strongly that it twisted and broke; and the| upon the land. In passing down the river, Aymar insisted 
gentleman, after critically observing the test, and seeing that| upon landing at several places where he said the fugitives had 
it was decisive, ackuowledged that when that building} gone ashore, when he traced them directly to the houses which 
was erected, they were obliged to drive piles for the whole they had entered, and, to tho great surprise of hosts and spec- 
foundation, as they met with nothing but quickeand. This in-} tators, he pointed out the beds on which they had slept, the 
duced him to dig where the lady had first indicated, where tables around which they had sct, and the pots and glasses they 


they soon found a very fluent spring, over which they built 
their dairy. 


This lady subsequently visited Dr. Hutton, and tried the 
experiment in his presence. He observed that the baguette 


had touched. When he arrived at the camp of Sablon, he was 
considerably agitated, being strongly impressed that the mur- 
derers were then among the soldiers which he found there; 
but fearing to use his rod for the purpose of discovering them, 


uniformly moved when held over a place where he bad strong] he returned to Lyons. Thence ho was sent back to the camp 
reason to believe there was water, and as uniformly remained | of Sablon with letters of recommendation; but when he ar- 


quiescent over places where he knew there was none. 


rived the second time at the camp, he found that the fugitives 
Thenec he traced them to Beaucaire, 
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theu he described their passage from the house, through y, 
strects, down the banks of the Rhone, into the gardener, 
house, end then in a boat down the river, and their stoppage 
at tho different places preciscly as Aymar had iudicated by 
means of his rod! 

Adwitting the well attested facts of this nature, of whis, 
ahnost any number might be collected, it must be admitt 
that they illustrate and confirm the theory of universal sonj. 
essences and their proceeding efiluences—a3 mediums of syg. 
pathy and communication with each other, as set forth at th 
commencement of this article, while ia its turn the theory aj. 
mirably explains the facts, F: 


“REFORM AND REFORMERS” AGAIN, 

Mr. Parreince: I bave had, and still have, no pergaz 
antipathy or pique toward “F.” nor would I bave deen 
his article, under the above head, worthy of criticism, hod i 
appearcd in the Chistian Advocate, or Christian Inquire 
even. Asitis, I wish to call the attention of those of you 
readers that have followed us thus far, as briefly as possiils 
to the remarks by “ F.” on page 355. 

Saya “ F.”: “I suppose that even Mr. Densmore will ada’; 
that it is possible for ignorant and self-conccited persozs ty 
dabble in subjects which they know nothing about, and thu 
delude the minds of mind by usurping the position of teachers" 
That ignorant men can dabble iu things ignorautly, I ex 
readily admit; but that they can “ thus delude the minds of 
men,” when persons of morality, intellect and cultivation bav 
an equal chance of being heard, and where truth has the *Iib- 
erty of appearing,” I very much doabt. If so, then “ Truth 
is” noi “mighty, and will” noč “prevail ;” and the quicker 
we acknowledgs the ‘divine right of kings,” and the infalli- 
bility of Popes and religious teachers, the better. 

« F.” says he honors and defends the right of ail persons to 
express their opinion, “provided they do not assume to cram 
their ideas down the throats of others by violent denunciation 
and swaggering pretension.” If one’s object be to foree con- 
viction, assumption, “violent denunciation” and “ swagzeriag 
pretension” are alweys fatal to success—such things do not 
tend to conviction; and to talk of “cramming their ideas 
down the throats of others,” is simply talk for talk's sake— 
cant. 

“t Impudence, ignorance,’ axd ‘self-conceii’ have ro right 
to figure in such an arena (things ia Church and State) at ali, 
except to exchange themselves for knowledge and humility.” 
Suppose they have not; then what? Who shail determine 
who are the ignorant and self-conceited? “t F.” claims the 
“right of holding all saeh up before the mirror, until they 
see to what genus and species of the animal kingdom they be- 
long.” Bat before they can be so held up, the “ignorant and 
self-conceited” must be pointed out; and is “ P.” really will- 
ing to take this upon himself? Undoubtedly scores of native- 
born citizens march up to the ballot-box and vote yearly, who 
have no real comprehension of what they are doing; still, to 
attempt to debar such from the exercise of suffrage, would be 
a great wrong. 

“Tf Mr. D. will put on his specs, and read my article again. 
he will see that I said nothing that remotely hints that the 
respectable vocation of shoemaker is incompatible with a full 
comprehension of tho principles of government.” Let us see. 
The anecdote which “ F.” indorses as iilustrative of his 
thought, was this: A man was found haranguing a crowd, 
who, upon interrogation, acknowledged just two things—that 
he was not a watchmaker, and that he was a shoemaker. From 
these two things, and these only, he was bid to cease talking 
and continue shoemaking, The Governor based his argument 
on one of these only—the fact that he was not a watchmaker: 


“ Thouvenal,” says Ashburner, “ found aman named Bleton, 
whose business was that of a sourcier, or a discoverer of 
springs by means of the divining rod; and upon this man he|and where he felt sure that one of the crimivals might be 
made more than six hundred observations, many of them inj{found. Fourteen of the prisoners were made to pass before | shoemaker was learned only iu the science of boots and shoes’ 
the presouce of aboye one hundred and fifty persons, mostly|him, and among these was a hump-backed young man, who jand that “his sphere did not transcend the sphere of feathery 
of important stations, and very creditable from their high|had just been brought ia for aome petty theft, and on him hjs{aud if be, “F.” did not so assert because of tho shocmakers 
obaracters, who testify to the truth of the observed pheno-|rod turned. ~ He was accordingly brought back to Lyons. !vocation, it must have beon the only remaining fact——the de- 


were no longer there. i 
and if “ F.” did not “say anything that remotely intimates, 
etc., he is left in the same position; for he,did say that © that 


in Languedoc. where his rod led him to the gate of the prison, 


“No his rod indicated that they had gone to the right along 


| 
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fcicney in the knowleda of watchmaking} Oud of lie fry- 
mg pan into the fire 

“No man is more thoroughly in favor of mental freedom than 
Iam,” Bays R» Perhapa there is uol, Dan Rice was onee 
brought before a magistrate, in Meadville, and fined for show. 


Iug, Without a license. 


In the next Day's performance, in an- 
swe 


: Ft a question of the ringmaster», he gaid, * Squire —— 
1s à fine man, a very fine man; indeed, gir, a very fine man; 
but he hav a mort horrible way of showing it 
Buser Diss acer. 

Buoomixe Varney, Pa, Nov. 1959, 

I have no farther rejoinder to make to the above thau to nek the 
intelligent reader who haa preserved a file of the Tro rcrarast, to torn 
back to my article entitled « Leform acd I forn re publlhed Oet, 
l, and my rejoinder to Mr, Pengmore's eritichun, published Nov, 19, 
froni u candid re-perusal of which my real porition, with its ground: 
snd reasons, wil] be perceived with sufficient clearnes, 1 deem it um 
nco ary fo cay that I sjit stand to my firt grounds, and would 
s:mply remark, in reference to Mr. Densmore: reeond paragraph, that 
if in virtae of the « equal ebance” which “ persons of morality, intel- 
lect and euhivation have" of“ being heard,” he expects the clave here 
Specified will cxhanst their time and effort in purening with formal re- 
futations an everivatingly repeated clapclatter of ignorance and non- 
serae, be expect: from them a work which they will not be very likely 
to perform. 

Mr. D. aka “ Who shall detcrinine who are the ignorant and scf- 
waed?” Good gracious, what a question ! '. 


LETTER FROM CARACAS, S. A. 
Caracas, S. A, November 10, 1959. 

Cuagcrs Hantemece, Ese.—dear Sir: I have great pleas- 
are in communicating to you the pleasing intelligence of the 
great progress Spiritualism is making in Caracas, The intes- 
tine war, and the bloody exh Spirits are making from wor- 
tality to immortality, can not impede the glorious cause. 
Spiritual circles are in full blast. The Catholic Church is 
less opposed to spiritual manifestations and the celestial 
light which is epreading throughout this land than are the 
eulpably ignorant and superstitious orthodox churches of the 
United States. The highest men iv the land, as well a9 the 
Yewest, are searching por vi mismo, after divine trath, with- 
out the intervention of the pulpit, man-worship, and that of 
“charches aud church steeples.” Tre love of God is super- 
weeding the doctrine of vengeance as set forth from the pulpit— 
an idea handed down as a bugbear from the dark ages, and 
bow doled out by leaders of the Lliod, seckers after an un- 
known God, ard for a heaven g3 a future residence, but not 
knowing where to find it. God can only be known by hie 
works; ten thousand worlds can not contain him, and Leaven 
and hell are to be found in every man’s breast, and nowhere 

lee. He makes his own heaven and own hell, and is his own 
Jadge, and pronounces bis own sentence from day to day. Aa 
the tree falleth, so it shall lie; and so as we leave this world 
we shall pasa into the next, and still continue to be onr own 
judges. . He that ieslothful will remain in statu quo, and he 
that is diligent will progress in the celestial spheres. There 
are my impressions as derived froin spiritual experience, and 
I leave others to form their own jadgment. I can truly tay, 
“ O death, where is thy sting! O grave, where is thy victory !” 

May all seekers for truth find their reward, ie the prayer of 


your spiritual brother and friend, Sern Daicas. 


"RECORDS pE A CIRCLE. 
Ko. IIL 

On Sunday evening, at the house of A. Lister, Tarrytown, 
when the members of the circle were assembled, and gome 
passages iu the New Testament were Leing read, the Spirits 
came and rapped in answer to the passages; and some of the 
persons present had their clothes moved, and their fect and 
lega very perceptibly pressed by spirit Lands, As some of 
the members were abzent, the Spirits announced their inten- 
tion to leave; but at the gvlicitation of the others, they con- 
tuted to give us come manifestations, and requested ua to 
change reata, by writing through the medium, Mrs, Edwin 
Lister. The Spirits then moved the black walnut dining- 
table about twelve inches more to the center of the room, and 
made it jump and bounce like a thing of life, so that it seemed 
uecewsary to hold the lamp. The Spirits then desired the light 
to be put out, when ‘the Spirit bird whittled parts of severa) 
tunes with wonderful clearness and precision, and answered 
suy question put, in the usual way. The Spirits then handled 
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cach one in the circle, both under the table und above, tack a! 
large fluid lamp, put it inte the banda of tome af the Cire], 
and carried it reund this table two 6r three time a, etrikitg jt 
on the table all round jand alee teok a large family Bible, aud 
moved it about the table, and nezl a quire of writing, pape r; 
and elappel cach Porson several tines on the bead and face 
and threw the paper around with much force, ‘ 

While the lanp was going round, Me. A. Linter, leaning | 
over the table, reecited n blow from the Jamp on his chin, 
when the Spirits, in a playful, loving mond, patted him on the 
checks, weaning to usk forgivences for the unintentional mis- 
take; and, at the request of Mr. A. Lister, took hia band in| 
j his, and shook it as one man would shake hands with another. 
Tu like manocr, the Spirit shock the hand of Mra. i. Lister, 
and patted her faco und hauda in the most affertinate manner, | 
as they did to all in the circle. 
The Spirit bird again whistled a tare, when a Hpirit’s 

hand kept time tapping with the tips of his fingers on the hack 
of Mr. A. Lister's hand; and afterward, in the like Inatner, | 


Leavy a sounds on the floor 2s a pereon would with heavy shoes 
jand stick in band. 

Present—Mrsa. Lister, eenior; 3r. sud Mrs. A. Lister, Mr. 
and Mrs. J3. Lister. 


PROFESSOR MITCHELL ON THE STARRY 
HEAVENS. 
We copy from an exchange the following abstract of a ler- 
ture lately delivered by Professor Mitchell, at the Odeon, in 
Williamsburgh : 


Professor O. M. Mitchell delivered his second lecture cn 
Astronomy, in the Hamilton course, at the Odeon, last evening. 
The attendance was very large, nearly half of the audience 
were ladies, The subject of the lecture was the “ Organization 
of the Sidereal Heavens.” 

In his former lecture he had explained the method of deter- 
mining the distances of the fixed stars, and the improvements 
made in the instruments used. Ife Lad then spoken of the 
telescope as an inetrurment fur penetrating end measuring space, 
he now would refer to a different power by which he could ex- 
amine the structure of the bodies by which we were surrounded 
in space ; this was its most wonderful power. ‘To explain the 
power of the telescope, he illustrated it by his supposing that 
an instrument could be made to extend the power of hearing 
one thousand times beyond its natural range. Then could we 
hold converse with friends in California, or, stretching acro 
the occan, listen to the debates now determining the Italian 
question. Two hundred years ago a telescope, magnifying 
one thousand times, was thought to be something beyond the 
power of man ; it was thought that the Creator had set a Imit 
to the power of man’s senses, but, by the telescope, man’s 
vision had been extended indefinitely. The telescope bad three 
powers—the space-penctrating power, the dividing, and mea- 
curing power. fis experiments had been made with a refract- 
ing telescope, which was superior to the reflecting telescope, 
by combining the same power within less dimensions. Fn this 
telescope the light falls upon the speculum, is reflected to a 
focus, when it is taken op by the iaguifying glass, and then 
presented to the eye. Tlerschel built a reflecting ti 
forty fect long, with a diameter of four fest; Lord Ror: 
courtructed one six fect in diameter and sixty fect in length, 
yet the lecturer had a refracting telescope seventeen feet long | 
and a diameter of twelve inches, by which he obtained the 
Fame 
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power as Herschel bad. It inaguified to the extent of} 
times. Ju looking through it at the moos, could he in- 
clude its magnified dimen:ions ell at ouce, it would seers to} 
cover the entire heavens. The power of the telescope was 
greater than that of the fabled garment of Kastero romance, 
which transported its wearer to wheresocver he wished. But 
its power was confined to carth, while the telescope carricd 
you into boundless space. With his telesespe he had been 
transported within 150 miles of the moon, and easpended, with- 
jout any ¢ffort of his own, had gazed upon that planct, beheld 
its wild and chaotic ecenery, its lofty mountain ranges, deep, 
dark chasis, blacker thananything on this curth 5 ro distinct 
and near did they appear to him, that it ecomed, if he had had 
a Len-foot pole, he could have touched the planet. The mag- 
nifyings power of the telescope depends upon the amount of 
light falling upon the focus of the eye. Take toe diameter of 
the circle of the eye, ebout one-tenth of an inch, and as many 
‘times as that is contained in the dimneter of the glass, so many 
i times further will the eye he enabled to penetrate into gpace. 
The lecturer then related some of the experisaents made Ly 
Tlerschel in meaxuring the Luk aud distances of the stars 
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Comparing the Hyhi of Sirtre, which i. 
reaching us, with the light the moon giv 
tance, it will be computed that Sirius j 
the sun. Tuking the milion: of -u Tura 
the snn H about a Pie specimen of the stars 
stars are ecuttered throngh the heavens 
were in that room; bere and there a vi 
crowded together, others seated at reanlar inte, 
undertook to measure the milky-wur, and aid 
is nearly in the center, ag he found an equal th 
stratum of stars on every side, Beyond the n 
stars are ceattered at intervals, and are d 
general outline of the starry belts is thet of i 
could transport his audience to the nearest fixed ior, und let 
thera gaze upon the heavens from that poist, they would then 
sce ail of the stars as they see Uren now. The kelt of Orion 
would le as brilliant og it appeared on this planet, and the 
constellation of Gemini would not have cherged its pere Te 
would be as if not one man had changed } atin the room 
he would still see the same audience, Tie distance to the 
nearest fixed star was too inconsiderable in the comparative 
houndlesine:s of space to cflect any charge; cach star Levend 
it is as fur from that body ag the nearest fixed -tar from the 
planet we live on, such is the magaificent eene ou which the 
universe is built. The stars of the rilky-way, forming a ring, 
or a sort of flat stone, in which the carth is near the center, 
revolye, in two streams, which diverge at a point from which 
we ean observe therm, one stream passing above the other, and 
ing in a different direction, coalesee and sweep round the 
circle to the diverging point again. Sach streams of stars go 
to form this mighty system ; and now having gone entirely 
through this systern, we could compare the bounds of the uui- 
verse. If, instead of tuking Lis audienes to the neare:t fixed 
star, he could have transported them to the sinall speck in the 
sword-handle of Perseus, the view would be the same. Specks 
of light beyond he would show them throagh the tel.ceope, and 
each would burst into ten thousand stars, cach gs gr-ut us our 
own phinet; and the stars which we gee now, and which now 
ecem to ua to comprise the entire universe, would shrink into 
a epace that you wight cover with your band. Such are the 
powers of the teleseope 5 for every ster you could sue With the 
nuked eve, the telescope will show you a universe. 

Profesor Mitchel! concluded his lecture with relating the 
vision of the German pact, divested of his carthly nature und 
the breath of life breathed into his notri, and transported 
by an angel through the boundless space of the anivere, from 
stur to star, until his mind became bewildered in the couter- 
plation of the vastness of the Creator's works, awl his soul 
sank within hits, when he cried, “ Let me sink down here, and 
bury me beneath the earth, fur I can go no further—the works 
of God are withcut end.” Truly the stars of the univerze ere 
without nuaber, 
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SPERUTUALISM IN 


PLINY'sS LETTER TO SURA. 
The following letter of Pliny tho younger to his friend Sura, 
Lu view 


was written nore than seventeen hundred years ago. 
of tho relations which the facts therein detailed bear to the 
spiritual phenomena so conspicuous at this day, wo are induved 
to give it to our readers entire, especially as otherwise it might 
be inaccessible to most of them, The first account is remark- 
able, wot only for the beautiful spiritual appearances and accu. 
‘rate propleey which it details, but as couutenancing in some 
dogree the idea of guardian Spirits (or tutelar divinities, ax 
they were called by the ancient heathens?) presiding over the 
interests of cities and countries. Tho second, oveurring as it 
did at that remote perie], and forgotten by almost all the 
“world, is remarkable for the analogy which it bears to the 
many phenomena of “haunted houses,” so called, whieh, in 
more modern times, have, with the same general features, oe- 
ourred in different countries aud among different classes of 
people, rozandloss of the previous beliefs or disbelict’s of those 
The fiet that occurrences thus mani- 


who witnessed them. 
festly corclited, and by their analogies mutually confirmatory, 
have been eceasionally forcing themselves upon human atten- 
tion for so many ages. aud under so great a variety of eiveum- 
stances, must, ip al! candid minds, go far to redeem them from 
any i@pated aud rceessary connection with superstition and 
eredulity. and to place thom in the category of outstanding 
realities. It would seom, indeed, strange that the manacled 
ghost which appeared tof Athenodorus, was kept from his rest 
by po other cause than baviog been denied the customary rites 
of sepulture; but if numerous concurrent and respectable tes- 
timenies may be credited, it would appear that many otber 
Spirits kave, for a long time after separation from the body, 
been dissatisfied from a similar cause. Whether this is owing 
to a mere fancy on their part, or to some mysterious magnetic 
‘connections, is ef course impossible for us to tell. But to the 
letter: F. 


“The present recess from business we are now enjoying, 
affords you leisure to give and me to receive instruction. L 
am exceedingly desirous, therefore, to know your sentiments 
concerning specters, whether you believe they have a real form, 
and are a sort of divinities, or ouly the false impressions of a 
terrified imagination. What particularly inclines me to give 
credit to their existence, is a story which I heard from Curtius 
Rufus When be was in low circumstances, and uaknown to 
the world, he attended the Governor of Africa into that prov- 
ance. One evening as he was walking in the public portico, 
Ae was extremely surprised with the figure of a woman, which 
appesred to him of a size and beauty more than human. She 
‘told him she was the tutelar power that presided over Africa, 
and was come to inform him of the farther events of his life; 
that he should go back to Rome, where he should be raised to 
the highest honors, ard return to that province invested with 
the pro-consular dignity, and there should die. Accordingly, 
every circumstance of this prophecy was actually accomplished. 
Tt is said, farther, that upou his arrival at Carthage, as he was 

- coming out of the ship, the same figure accosted him on the 
shore. It is certain, at least, that being seized with a fit of 
illness, though there were no symptoms in bis case that led 
‘Eis attendacts to despair, he instantly gave up all hope of re- 
covery ; judging. it woul] seem, of the future part of the pre- 
diction by that which had already been fulfilled, and of the 
misfortune that awaited bim, by the success which he had 
already experienced. 

“To this story let me add another, as remarkable as the 
former, but attended with circumstances of greater horror, 
which I will give you exactly as it was related to me: ; 

“There was at Athens a larg.: and spacious house, which 
lay under the disrepute of being haunted, In the dead of the 
night, a noise resembling the clanking of iron was frequently 
heard, which, if you listened more attentively, seemed more 
like the rattling of chains. At first it seemed ata distance, but 
approaching nearer by degrees. Immediately after a specter 
appeared in the form of an oid man, extremely meager and 
ghastly, and disheveled hair, rattling the chains on his feet 
and hands. The poor inhabitants, in the mean time, passed 
their nights in the most dreadful terror imaginable. This, as 
it broke their rest, ruined their health, and threw them into 
distempers which, with their horrors of mind, proved in the 
end fatal to their lives. Even in the daytime, though the 
Spirit did not appear, yet the remembrance of it made such a 
strong impression upon their imagination, that it still seemed 
before their eyes, and continually alarmed them, though it was 
no longer present. By this means the house was at last de- 
serted, as being judged Ly everybody to be absolutely uuin- 
habitable, so that it was now entirely abandoned to the ghosts. 
However, in hopes that some tenant might be found who was ' 
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ignorant of this great calamity which attended if, a bill was 
put up, givin police that it yas do be lekor geld. U4 hap- 
pened that A thenodorns, the philopher, emas to Athens nt 
this time, and rending ihe bill, inqaired the price, Whe extra 
ordinary cheapness raved his awepicion ; nevertheless, when he 
heard the whole story, he was so far from being discouraged, 
that he waa mere sWenely inclined to hase it, and, in Miori, 
did actually do s0. When it prew foward evenine, be ordered 
aconelr to be prepared for hin in the lower part of the house, 
wad, after calfing for a light, together with his pen iit tablets, 
he directed all tos peopl: to retia Bak that his isind might 
not, for want of employment, be open to the vain terror: of 
imaginary noises and Spirits, he applied himself to writing with 
the utmost attention. Phe first park of tho night was paused 
with the nual silence, when at fength the chains began to rat- 
tle; however, he neither fitted ap hit eves nor laid down his 
pen, bat diverted his observation by pursuing his studies with 
greater earnestness, Phe noises inereased and advanced nearer, 
allit seemet at the door, stil at bet in the chamber. He 
looked up, and saw the ghost exactly in the manner it han 
been described to him; it stool before him, beckoning with 
the finger, Athenodorus made a sigu with lis hand that it 
shonld wait a lite, and threw his eyes again upon hja papers, 
bat the ghost still rattling his chains in his ears, he looked np 
aud saw hin beckoning as before, Upon this, he immediately 
arose, and with the light in his hand, followed it. The ghost 
stowly stalked as if encumbered with his chains, and turning 
into the area of the house, suddenly vanished, Athenodorus 
being thus suddenly deserted, made a mark with some grass 
and leaves, where the Spirit Jeft bim, The next day he pave in- 
formation of this to the magistrates, and advised them to order 
that the spot bo dug up. This was accordingly done, and the 
skeleton of aman in chains was there found; for the Lody. 
having Jaid a considerable time in the ground, waa putrified 
and moldered nway from the fetters. The bones, being col- 
lected together, were buried ; and thus, after the ghost was 
appeased by the proper ceremonies, the house was haunted no 
more. ‘ 

“This story I believe upon the credit of others, What I 
anı now goiug to relate, I give you upon my own. I have a 
freed man, uamed Marcus, who is by no means illiterate. One 
night as he and his younger brother were lying together, he 
fancied he saw somebody npon his bed, who took out a pair 
of scissors, and eut off the hair from the top of his head. Jn 
the morning it appeared the hoy’s hairwas actually ent, and 
the clippings Jay scattered upon the floor, A short time after 
this, an event of the like nature ecntrituted to give credit to 
the former story. A young lad in my family was sleeping in 
his apartments, with the rest of his companions, when two 
persons, clad in white, came in (as he tells the story) through 
the windows, and cut off his Lair as he Jay, and as soon as 
they had finished the operation, returned the same way they 
entered. The next morning it was found the boy had been 
served the same way as the other, and with the very same 
circumstances of the hair spread about the room. Nothing 
remarkable, indeed, followed these events, unless that I es- 
caped the prosecution, in which, if Domitian (during whose 
teign this happened) had lived some time longer, I should 
certainly have been involved. For after the death of that 
emperor, articles of impeachment against me were in my seru- 
toir, which had been exhibited by Carns, It may, therefore, 
be conjectured, since it js customary for persons under any 
public accusation to lct their hair grow, this cutting off of the 
hair of my servants was a sign I should escape the imminent 
danger that threatened me. Let me desire you then to men- 
tally consider this question. ‘The subject merits your exami- 
pation ; as I trust Tam not myse’f altogether unworthy to 
participate of your superior knowledge. And though you 
should, with your usual skepticism, balance between two opin- 
ions, yet I hope you will throw the weighticr reasous on one 
side ; lest, while I consult you to have my doubts settled, you 
should dismiss me in the same suspense and uncertainty that 
occasioned this application. Farewell.—/liny’s Letters, B. 
VII, chap. 27. i 
SCIENCE AND THE REVELATIONS OF SPIR- 

ITUALISA. 

It is with deep interest that I have watched the progress of 
physical science, and the sciences or revelations of the spiritual 
philosophy. All truth must harmonize. A fact in Spiritual- 


ism, to be such, must not disagree with the deductions of 


science. Nor need we fear that truth will ever suffer at the 
hands of reason and investigation. A truth must needs stand 
the severest test ; and it will do this aud more, for it will actu- 
ally appear brighter from the treatment, it being thus shown 
upon both sides. 

I read Edmond & Dexter’s second volume of Spiritualism 
with great interest, but there were some parts tat particu- 
larly engaged my attention. That science which treats of the 
physical universe as a whole, of its structure, its magnitude, 
its harmony and the laws which regulate it—called astronomy 
—has for many years excited my particular attention ; and 
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‘The great comet of li year, the fifth of 185%, pi: 
the observation cf tlic astronomer sume remarkable phesomena. 
I can, however, only refer to those that will have a ¢ 
bearing upon the subject of this article. The recuarkalie ap- 
pearance of the comet, as secu hy means of a telescope, Was 
uoticed at all the great observatories in this country and che 
where, whose attention wa: directed to the subject ; but the 
fullest details that J have yet seen are those published by Prof. 
G. P. Bond, of Cambridge, Mace, in Runkle Mathematical 
Mounthly, No. 3, vol. i (published hy Ivison & Phinney, New 
York, of whom the number ean be hed, and it is well worth 
teading). You are, perbaps, aware, Peeler, Uni a conet, 
when examined through a gawd telescope, is seen to consist of 
a bright, star-like nu Jcus, surrounded Ly one or more enyi- 
lopes. 

Great changes took place in the envelopes of the gres 
comet, and no less than seven were seen to arise between the 
dates Sept. 20 and Oct. 20, inclusive. The first one was isen 
first on the 20th Sept. It gradually arose from the nucleus, 
moving away from it, and spreading itself over a larger and 
larger spree; and, consequenty, to grow thinner as it ex- 
panded. On the 23d a new envelope made its appearance, 
an] as gradually moved away from the nucleus, On the 27th 
another made its appearance, and followed a similar course. 
October 4th, 9th, 15th, and 20th, new envelopes arose, and 
gradually moved away from the nucleus. On the 29th Sept. 
the first envelope had become so diffuse, that it could with 
difliculty be discerned. From Sept. 23d it arose in three days 
through a space of 5000 miles. But I must make a tue ex- 
tract from Mr. Bond's own account of the changes. 

“Jt will be remembered,” says he,“ thet within five all the 
nebulosity within the outline of the third envelope had been thr wa 
vil from the surface of the nuclses, rising from it at the rate of a thus 
sand miles daily. There is reason to suppose that the evelution was 
attended with sometiing of violence, or of the nature of a sudden dis- 
ruption, or of an explosion, if the expression docs not convey too much 
the idea of motion apparent to the eye. ‘There were rays, or jets of 
light, streaming in diferent directions from the ecuter—one in partic- 
ular, on the following (apnarent right-hand) side, imperfectly sugested 
on the 27th Sept, new plainly seen; and there was a general uspect 
of confusion, suggesting the bica of internal disturbanecs.” 
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The hight of the second envelope at this time (Sept. 29) 
was 10,500 miles, and that of the 3d 6000 miles. But dhave 
not spaee to give a further description of this interesting 
comet. I have already given enough to serve my purpose. 
(‘To the reader who takes an interest in these matters £ would 
say, get Nos. 2 and 3 of Vol. lof the journal referred to in 
the above, where the great comet is popularly described and 
fully illustrated. Price, each number, 25 cents.) 

Does this not furnish very nearly a parallel case with that 
described by the Judge? An envelope that should rise toa 
hight of 5000 miles in three or four days must move with a 
great velocity if scen near by. And then, the idea snggested 
by the Judge, that comets are worlds in process of formation, 
taken in connection with the deductions uf geology, will cow 
firm still farther the truth of Judge Edmond’s visions. 

Professor Peirce now thinks that the earth has a tail like 
comets, only much rarer, and he asks if the aurora borealis is 
not it. The Judge speaks of seeing the tail of the earth. 

Davip Trowenipce. 

Perry Crry, N. Y. 
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SPIRITUAL PUBLICATIONS. 


CHARLES PARTRIDGE’S 


CATALOGTE. 


ROW, NEW YORK, 


Bg bree etad 


, Our Nat embraces al the principal works duvoted to Spiritual 
EM, Whether pubbshed bY ourselves op others, abd wel vom 
he 


weheud all works of value What Quay be ined: beoreafler. 
Teader's atten is part alasly invited te thuto naed below 
aL o? which may be fornd ab the otee of the Sot an Trek 
GRAMI 


ta: peck be pre paid. Persona ordering buoka sbeuld there 

Core soa eudlcicul money w cover the price ai postage, 

Lyric of the Morning Land. 
Ry Nev. Thomu: 1. Harris. 

253 pe 

paper, and elegantly bound. 
ents; Macha galt, $b; mergcco git, $1 26. 
teige, Publisher. 

Epic of the Starry Heaven. 
By Rev. Thanas ln Irna, Speen ia 56 hours and 16 min 
ube, while 


Charles lart 


conts. Charles furtidge, publisher. 


Lyric of the Golden Age. A Poem. 
By Rev. Tuomas i. Harris, author ef Epic of the Starry 
Heaven” and © Lyne of thw Morning Land.” 417 pages, 12mo. 
Yriwe, plain boards, $1 £0, grt, $2. Postage, 20 conta. 
Charles Partridge, publsker. 


Spirit-Manifestations. 
Ry Dr. Hare. Experimental iavestigation of the Spirit-mani- 


fextations, demonstrating the oxisteace of Spirits and their 
communion with mortals ; doctrines of the Spirit-world ro- 
bpeetug Heaven, Hell, Moratity and God. Prico $2 75. 
Postage, 30 cunts. Charies Partridge, publisher 
The Spiritual Telegraph, ’ 
Volume 1. a few copies complete, bound in a substantial 
manner. Price, $2 Cuarles l'artridge, publisher. 
The Spiritual Telegraph. 
Volume V., complete, Trice, $8. 
Ths Telegraph Papers. 
Nino Volum +s, 13m0, for the yegte 1558, 4 and ’5, about 4,- 
50 pages, with cofapl-t> index to cach volume, handsomely 
bound. ‘These books contain al the wore important articles 
from the weaxiy S2DUTVAL TRLEGRAPH, and embrace nearly all 
the tmportast spiritual facta which Lave been made publio 
dur, turee years ending May, 1657. The price of these 
Dorks is 75 cents Jur Velume, Foitage, 20 conte per volume, 
Charles Partridge, pudiisher, 
Tho Shckinah, Vol. I. 
By 3. B. Britan, Editor, and other writers, devoted chiefly to 
aL inquiry isto tbo spiritual nature and relation of Man, 
“Bown } ia mwasho, price. $2; elegautly bound in morocco, let 
‘sored amd gritin u sty lo suitable for a gift book, price, $3. 
Potage, 34 cesu, Charios Partridge, pablisher, 
Poinmes II. and IN. 
Plain bind in muslin, $1 69 each ; extra bound in morocco, 
handsomyly gi'n, $2each, Postage, Zi uaa cach, Clarks 
Partridge, pubitsher. 
‘Britan Richmond's Discussion. 
ji Tais work coùutains twenty-four icuters 
[ares above named, embodying a great 
Gd irguiments, pro anil oun, designed to il 
ritual plenomeos of all ages, but especialiy the 
nee Prica, $1. Postage, 28 cents. Charles 
Iber. 


“ 


mideru m 
Partridge, pu 
Yoo Rationale of Spiritualism. 
A pam] of u2 pager, containing lwo exlemporaneons lec 
tariy delivericd at Lolworth’s Hall on Sonday December $ 
1458, by Rev. T. W, Uiseingon. Price, postage paid, 20 centa 
@ature's Divine Revelations, 
By A. J. Davis. This large work, whicb may be considered 
the pioneer of the modern spiritual unfolding, iy still in con- 
slant demand by the inquiring public, notwithstanding the 
numerous editions throngh which it fas passed. It is the 
Product of a series of dictations by Mr. Davis, while in the 
clairvoyant or epiritualized state, during tho years 1845 and 
3946, and in it the eubsequent and more general sniritual ma- 
nifectationa are foreshadowed and distinctly predicted. It 
may be said to occupy generally the whole rangs of human 
thought on muniane and spiritual subjects, in a progressive, 
and, for the ment part, methodical way, end by discriminat- 
ing toinds haa been fuund immensely fruitfal of sugces- 
tions, Published by Cuartes Partridge, at the Srrarrvan TeL- 
waar ofGce. 124 Maiden Lang, New York. Prive, $2; post- 
age, 43 conte, 
å Chart. 
Py A. J. Davis. Exhibiting an outlins 4r the progressive 
history and approaching desuny of tuu raco. Price, $1. 
Charles Partridge, publleber, 
The Present Age and the Inner Life. 
By Andrew Jackson Davis, being a sequel to Spiritua) Inter- 
oy This is an elegant book of near 200 pagen, octavo, 
trated, Prive, $1. Portage, 23 cents Charles Vartridge, 
publisher. 
The Celestial Telegraph. 
By L. A. Cakagoet, Or, Seorete of the Life to Come , where- 
in Ue ext tence, the form, and the occupation of the goul, of- 
aration from the body, are proved by many years’ 
ht, by the meang of eight ccatatic ecronambullsts, 
HO hal Cxhty perceptions of thirty-six persona in the 
Rpiritual world. Prien, $1, Postage, 19 centz. Charles Part- 
tridge, publi her, $ 


Bcenca in the Bpirit-World ; or Life in the Spheres. 
By Ba tite Medium. Price, muslin, 60 cents ; papor, 
i 3 Portage, f Cents, 
The Pilgrimage of Thomaa Payne. 
Ve o Danann Dictatsd by the Epirit of Thomas Paino 
'aper, price, GO cents; muslin, 15 ceuta. Pi o, 15 centa. 
Charles Partridge, publlaher. ” To ceuta. Postga, ; 
The Clairvoyant Family Phytician, 
By Yrs. Tuttle. Frice, muslin, $1. Postaye 10 centa. Charles 
Partridge, publisher. eet 
Voices from Spirit-Laad. 
By Nathan Francis White, Mediom. Pries, 76 ents, Post 
age, 13 ceuli. Charlea Partridge, publisher, 
“The Road to Bpiritnalism. a 
Being a seris of Your Lechires delivered by Dr, R, T, Nal- 
Pex, ‘at the opening of tbe Ncw York Couference, Pricu 18 
ents; postage, $ cunts. 
The Worker and his Work. S 
A Paame delivertd befuro tho Young Men's Christian 
Union, by Dr. BT Hallock. 24 pagoa. Privo 6 ceuta, 
Spiritunlism; its Phenomena and Significance, 
An Koay read, by invitation, before the New York Christian 
Croom, by Caries Furing, bain of the Epiercan Tene 
aes euir with a reportot an ensuing Digosdon on 
Cea eck. Pp ba (Bubkobed ot this otoo.) Eingi 
G aruta portage, Scents. $1 per dozen, Po. tage, 


The postace On books is one cept per ounce, ald Gov 
eent where 150 Uistinee 13 over three thousand mies, and in all 


A beautiful poem of 5,000 hine 
v) limo, dictated In thirty hows, preti on he 
Prive, pam muslin, 75 


in the trance state, 210 piges, Aino, 4,000 lines. 
Prica, phun bound, Th cents ; git mesin, $1. lostago, 12 


an infinitely greater curiosity than Gen. Tom Thumb. 
the following songs, and willat cach entertainment make Belec- 
tions from them : 


Rosalie, the Prairie Flower. 
Delt. 
Invitation. 
1. What is Home without a Mother? 12. Mary had a littie 
Jamb. 
Polka at cach Lavee. 


, 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
We PTE VOLUME of the GREAT 
HARMONTA, entitled © Tha Thinker,” m three pai ts, 
Hy ANDREW JACKSON DA VIN, 

Part fir-e treaty upon the nature, ptructare, laws, and opera. 
thong of the humin mind, and presents a now and -elfeyidanthy 
truthtilav tem ef imetaphysies Part avend, styled The Pan 
Miwon of Pre “jaa ht torical and opie revelation of the 
central troth of every retigiond systern from the Carlist periods 
down te tbe present gensration, [lis a wonderful compend of 
hidden epicotaal truth | and a complete antidoti toall forms of 
kertaniunia Part tbird trent clahorately npon thet onigin of 
he hows, evidences, and rendition: of immortaluy 
pnelinies with a mort important and onemal commannion 
ton from James Vietor Wilken, a spirit. There are several die 
cuts and dlustrationa digtribated throogh the volute, 

A larger edition is now ready, Price $); single copies, sent 
by neuk, po tage ree, on res ript of tho prie Orders are po- 
spectlally sotiei The uansl di-count on wholesale orders, 
Address, the Publishers, ALS DAV 

STI Canal str 
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VEGETABLE POWDERS. 
TUS Medicine has been proved to be the 
best remedy in ave for tho rellof of parsons aullering from 
TIEMORRUAGES, SL speedily arrests SPITTING OF BLOOD, 
whether trom tho Langs, Sterich, ete, Tt haa over failed to 
aml 
euch as BRONCHITIS, CROGI, ASTHMA, 
. This eqnally certain in the cure of DIARRIUCA, 
SNIERY, and all Howe! Dizeases of this class. It bay beon 
study used jn cases Of DROPAY and DYSPEPSIA, If timely 
cen, itis sura tu mako PARTURITION easy and prevent FLOOD- 
ING. Jeretilies all excessive Menstruation. 

Those Powders are equally eflicactous fn external applications. 
Tho staunch tho BLELDING of Wounds caused by Bruises, Cuts, 
etr., and soon heal thom. They baye healed Gangronous SORES, 
ULCERS, and somo of the worst casos of WLUTE SWELLING and 
NECROSIS, 

Resides their usefulness in stopping all HEMORRHAGES, thoro 
Powders are especially effective in ridding the system of all 
Serofulous taint or Virus, and in restoring it to ita natural condi- 
tioa, and hence healthful action. They need only to be tried to 


relieve and to cupe When reasonably applied, in all Thr 
Luong Die 
PHTHIS 


ane 


satufy all patients of thelr benting virtnes, and of their being tho 


ba t remedial agent for the ailments ubove mentioned. 
Price per box with directions $2. Price for Mail Packagos 
with directions $1. 398 


LEVEES OF “THE LITTLE FAIRY,” MISS 


DOLLIE DUTTON. 

HE smallest girl in the world, of her age, 
9 yeurs old, 26 inches high, and weighing enly 13 pounds, 
Sho sings 


1. Gentle Annie. 2. Darling Nellie Gray. 3. Nancy Till. 4. 
§. Old Cabin Home. 6, The Hazel 
7. Willio we have missed you, 8. The Mountain Maid’s 
9 OCome, Como Away. 10. Wait for the Wagon. 
13. My Grandma's Advice. She will also dance the 

RDT Misa JENNIE LITLIR (six years old) will at each Levee sing 
Kitty Clyde, Our Country Girls, and When I was Single, and 


dance a Scotch Hornpipe. Sho will glyo Levees at Brooklyn, in 
the Brooklyn Institute, Monday evening, December 5, and nyory 
afternoon and evening, (except Thursday evening,) to Decembur 
17. inclusive, at 3 ant balf past 7 o'clock. 
calist and Pianist, Misa P. A. Higgins of Boston, will pr 


The well-kniwievo 
iJa at 
the Piano, and sing several ballads, Admission 25 eents 3 Chil- 
dron 15 cents ; Children in the afternoon 10 cents. 

o88)e00 J. LILLIE, Agent. ALBERT NORTON, Manayor 


~ LIFE OF CAPTAIN JOHN BROWN. 
Y JAMES REDPATH. Comprising a 


full account of his early life, in youth and Manhood, up 
to the period of his going to Kansas, togethur with an intensoly 
interesting narrative of his carcer in that Territory, giving nu- 
thentic accounts of hia famous battles, and all the details of bis 
last attempts to liberate the slaves at Harpers Ferry, Va. This 
will be a work of thrilling interest, in one elegant }2mo volume, 
of about 400 pages, printed on superino paper, and handsomely 
hound in gilt cloth. Price 81 00; folly illustrated and embel- 
lished with a magnificent steel engraved portrait of the Glorlous 
Ol Man, by the best artist in America, To be published on or 
about the Jot of January, 1800. Agente wanted to solicit sub- 
ccribers throughout the State, Names may also be sent to the 
followings papera : Koening Pos, N. Y, N, Y. Tribune, Antt-Sla- 
wry Standard, Independent, and S. T. MUNSON. 
gief Sole Agent for the State of Now York, 14% 


a CIRCLES 
OR SPIRITUAL INVESTIGATION, 


at Metropolitan (all, 93 anil 95 Sixth Ay 
Miss Prank, Trance, Speaking, Psychometric, and Healing Me- 
dium, holds geances every day from 1 till 5p.. Admission 25 
cunts, Also public evening circles a3 follows; Monday and 
Turaday for Development; Wedn 


ulton-<treet, 


sunday str. Mt. BIR UF 


MUSICAL MEDIUM. 
R. MILLIS and his daughter, LOUISA, 


Musical Medium, will hold circlod on Monday, Tuesdays 
Wednesday and Thursday evenings of this week, at No. 17 V: 
dame-strest, belog positively the dant eluting before going W 
Thoas desirous of witnessing these wondertul manifestations, 
have now the opportunity. 39B It 
DR. E. ACKER, ; 

HE Poughkeepsie Healing Medium has 

has removed to 157 Crand-strert, lear Broadw, 
York. Those afMlcted with Conswnption and Uronebi 
arncatly invited to give lim a call. 


MISS SARAH J. IRISH, 
EST, RAPPING, CLAIRVOYANT 
and HEALING MEDIUM, has taken rooms at 609 Houston’ 
“treet, whero she will exhibit spiritual manifestations, aud pre 
soribe for the healing of diseases, Heurs from 10 to 1% A. Mo 
mwt from 2 to Gand 7 19 10 r, y, #31 per huur; $ for 
diaguoeli und preseription for dlie SUT th 


JUSI PUBLISHED, 
HE LADYE LILLIAN, and other po- 


cme. Hy BR. YOUNG, Lexington, Ga, 

The © Ladye Lavian’? is an nbercating tale, well told, and, with 
the nearly forty other entertaining poemas whieh Gounlibiite this 
yoluing, renders the book waithy n place on every er aler-tabie, 
and winirabin as a phl bonk for the helydays. For vale ut the 
oflice of the SITUAR Teveanasa, Price, pin bound, 75 canta 5 
wilt, $1,00. 


DR. S. B. SMITH'S 
TRECT © -TO-AND-ERO CURRENT 
MAGNETIC MACHINE. The only ane with the two dilter- 

enb eyre pkan tie work The dined never require cleaning. 
nice B12, Allerdora promptly tile, Address 

wah ay 8. BBMM 222 Canuf-atrout, N. Y, 


THE TELEGRAPH AND PREACHER. 


DR. WEISSE'S SPECIFIC METHOD OF | 
TREATING DISEASE. 


Uiprinerly CURIIS & WEISS | 
QAMILY MEDICINES for eleven of the 
most Frequently Geeurring dischses | 
NERVOUS HEADACHE. 
CROUP. 
HOARSENESS and L058 of VOICE. Sperkers, vocalists, 


and singers have derisi great benofid from tas temy- 
COUGH ond othor affections of the lungs. 
FEVER with quick guli and dry hot akin. 
CHOLERA INFANTUM, or complaint of teething children, 
DYSENTERY, 
DIARRHGA or BOWEL COMPLAINT. 


CHOLERA MORBUS, characterizes by simullanmus coming 
and purging. 


PILES or HEMORRHOIDS. 
FEVER and AGUE. 

The inte Dr, J.T. Curtis, with whom the iden of publishing 
(hese pacios originated, was President of the Halnemann Aca- 
domy of New York, where ho was one of tho most successful 
practitioners for twonty-two years ; be was first the pupil, and 
then the partner of Dr. H. D, Gras, the foandor of Jfoinceopathy 
In Ameri He was in Wie habit of calling those remedics the 
gems of his practice. 

Drs. Corti & Weisse wore the first who attempted Hommo- 
pathic compounds, thus uniting tbe science aud skill of both Ho- 
m@oupathy and Allopathy. : 

The vloven specifies may be hal together in a box, by sending 
$4 provinod the purchasers indicate their own express, aml pay 
tho freight on reception, ' 

Any ono or more may bo had, postage froo, by sending 
eighteen threo cent postage stamps for sach. 

Prico 37 cents a phial. One-third discount to the trade, for 
cush. 

EDITORS who will copy this advertisement twice, and for- 
ward tho papors, will recelve in return these eleven specifies by 
oxpresy, 

Direct, J. A, WEISSE, M.D.,30 WEST FUPTRENTH-STREET, 
New York. 


a 


WM. ©. HUSSEY, 
HEALING MEDIUM, 
FOR THE CURE OF 
ACUTE AND CHRONIC DISEASES, 
WITHOUT TNE USE OF MEDICINES, 


Dyspepsia Cured in a Few Sittings, 
155 GREENE STREET, N. Y. 
ONE DOOR FROM HOUSTON, OF FICE HOURS 8 A.M. 704 P.M. 


PIANOS, MELODEONS AND ORGANS. 


PPT HORACE WATERS PIANOS and MFLODEONS, for depth. 
purity of tone, and durebility are unaurpassed. Prices ren- 
sonable, Second-hand Planos and Melodeons trom $25 to $150. 
Pianoa and Melodeons to rent. Monthly payment received for 
Fjanos, Horace Waters, Agent, No, 343 B:oadway. 
TESTIMONIALS. 

“The Horace Waters Pianos aro known as the very best.” — 
(Evangelist.] “Wo can epeak of their merits from personal 
koowledge.” —{[Christiun Iuteligoucer.] t Waters’? Pianos and 
Melodeons challenge comparison with the Ouest made any where 
in the country.’’—{ Home Journal.) 93-b 


MRS. S. C. ROGERS 


I j^ returnen to tho city with increased capabilities of uso 
fulness in diffusing vitality through the system. Office 
hours, 9 to J1 a. x., and 1 to 3 0 clock, p.m. She will lecture 
by Spirit influence at any suitable distance, to those wishing ber 
services evenings. Residence, No. 324 Monroc sweet, near 
Grand. 893-1" 


MRS. R. A. BECK, 


{PIRITUAL TEST MEDIUM, No. 351 


SIXTH AVE. ,noar Twenty-second strect. 367 


J, B. CONKLIN, 
ECEIVES visitors every day and even- 


ing, trom 9 A. m. to 1) pP. oy, at his Rooms, 469 Broadway 
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HOM@OPATIG HEALING INSTITUTE, 


398 Broome St., opposite Centre Mar ket, 
NEW YORK. 

De, Wer » Homœopathie Physician. J 

Dk. Lovwenpan, Maguctic and Electeopathic Physician. 


Oftige hours from 7 to 12 a. W., 6 to 7 P.M. 382 pa 
BOARDING. 
DOARDING at Mr. LEVY'S, 231 WEST 


THIRTY-FINTH STREET, whero Spiritualists can live with 
comfort und econotay, with people of their own sentiments. 


BBC 
SPIRIT DRAWINGS. 

HE Spirit Drawings made through the 

haud of Mrs. Bradley are now on gale ut 109 Greene 


street. 255 uf 
W. S. COURTNEY, 
AO TORN EY and Counsellor at Law, 348 


Broadway (Appletons? Luilding), Room 37, third door, 


New York. 

( R to rent, 134 West-Twelflh street, near 
Filth Avenue, recently vacated by De. Chapin. Vt is sub- 

stantially built, with Nova Scotis brown etone iront, aud all 

insdurm Jinprovementa. ‘Loris casy, apply to Charles Partridge, 


ALR Krandwiy, usd tl. 
THE WATER-CURE 
ND TWYDROPATHIC INSTITUTE 


in Jonated ong door trom St Jebn’a Vark, ub 13 and 16 
Jaightstrest, Sew York, LT. Trang, M D, and D. A, GOTON, 
M. D., Physicians of tho cutablighinent, abe 


HOUSE FOR SALE 


SCOTT'S HEALING INSTITUTE, 
0. 36 BOND-STRELT, NEW-YORg 
tme of Ute moat convenient, beantiiul and bey 


the cily ui New York, ‘ight deora cast of Lrvadway, 
SOUS EENT, Propriety, 
` ` 
JOHN SCOTT, 
SPIRIT AND MAGNETIC PHYSICIAN 

This beng an age when alinost everything in the rhage rp, 
advertemtnt is consideri humbug, we desire pereang Whi y 
we aftheted Lo write to tosg who hays bean rebeyed or cares 
the Feott Heading (netituta, and satisfy Uemeelyes thuat wi co, 
chant hall what in juntieg to onreclyes we conld. 

We have taken a la reo, handreme, and conimotious toite ie 
the purpen A accommodating those who muay Corin froma ty 
tance te be treated, , 

Hoband Cold Water Vaths ia tho House ; ako Magnetic ra 
Meente Pathy, udaya ty peculiar complinnls. In fact, we te, 
made avery arrangement that Gan posribly Conduee to the om 
Jort and pormabent cure of those who are pltictad. 
ywo have met with sinee kut January pres. 
tatingly thatall who may place themdely 
der our Uealinent, may depend upen preat relief, E notan etin 
ore, Persons desirous of being admitted in the Deaking Wy 
tute, showd write a day or two inadyance, 60 we can be pe 


pared for then, 
EXAMINATIONS. 

ae who may be afflicted, by writing and cesoribiag tyr: 
turns, will bo exatuined, Gis dimoedd, and a packope d is 
Icing sufficient to cure, OF al t to confer suri berrin, thet th 
patient will be fully satisfied that the conlinvation of the ty 
nent will cure. Terms, $5 for examination apd meews. the 
Inebey inust in all Cases accompany the letter 

JOUN OTT 


Bead the following, and judge for yourselves + 

Mre. Jano Tllot.on, Cleveland, Ohio, cured in fourtarn ayan 
falling of the womb, by the uge of Scott's Womb Keatorcr. Fry, 
$6, post paid, 

Mr. Tatum, New York city, cured of numbness and partial jar 
alysis of limbs. 

dirs. Brown, Brooklyn, N. Y., cured of consumption, Wa: 
this lady first called at the Scott Healing Lustitute, ele woe prz 
nouticed by her physicians incuravle. She is now well at 
hearty. 

Mr, Johnson, cured by one application of the hand and ore ter 
of Vila Salye, of chronic piles, and probably tome two burits 
more were cured of piles by using Keotw's Pile Salyo. 

Mra. 8, C, Burton, New Britain, Coun., one of tia wor: 
of scrofula, cured in geyen weeks, and nearly all (he ror 
ered oyer with new and healthy ekin, This is probably ce” 
the most astonishing cuges on record, 

William P. Anerston, New York city, troubled with rhe 
tism of back, bip, aud knees, Alheted for nine years. Cures + 
tive weeks. 

Mre HN X, boarded inthe Scott Heahng Imtis 
cured in four weeks of dyspepsia, and tendency to dropey. 
ling addressed to us will be answered, giving ber full agere? 

$ WIKE BAKRE, April, 27, 1%% 
more of your Cough Medi 
My daughter was very bad with s 


ti 


Why kaata, 


ay 
be 
4 
% 


rs a to rap 
or trienanus 


worka like a charm, 


for a long time, and J was afraid she could net dive long. Aa 
taking only two bottles, she is atmozt well, This is great be 


cine—people are asto: cd ot its effects. No doubt Tehall wt 
Tacans of selling a large quantity of it, bere iv tiis section. 
Send it by Hopes hcpresa as you aid before. 
My best respects, Weed One 
Mrs. Mulligan bed been aMictea, for yeara, ' 
ease. The physicians pronounced ber incur 2 
upto die. Mra. Lester persuaded her to cor : i 
jug Inctirste. After the third visit, she w 
day's wornbbing and washwg Shn ja v 
Sho resides No. 106 Tenth avenne, Ni 
Scott only placed his hands on ber tbree tin 
Mra. Smith, (late Mrs. Hall,) residing at S 
house, cured ¢f Scarlet Fever in ten mibu y 
Hundreds of other persons since thie blishmert of the Se 
Tlealing institute, but space will not admit of an enumeration. t 
of 1,462 pationts tredted at the Scott Healing Instivute, not cor. 
not Cully cured, but what has received a remarkable benetlt. © 
fice hours from 8 A. M., to 6 P. M. 
Address, JOUN SCOTT, 26 Bond-street, N 


Scott’s Healing Institute—Removal. 

The undersigned begs leave tu say to his patrons and the p: 
lie, that ho has removed his establishment tram 10 ts uh Ec 
New York, where he will continue to attend ta the afficted »- 
(as he hopes) his usual success. Havilie materially adeed tot 
Institute, both in room and assistants, be is prepisal to rece” 
patients from all parts of the country. g 
To the Ladies, particularity, he would say that he treats alle: 
eases incineptal to their sex, with invariable Anes 
rienced matron will be at all times im attendneys cat A 
under iny charge. JOUN SCOTT, S6Bond +t . 
N. B. Recipes and medicines sent DY express to any part 
the country on reccipt of from Ñ ten dollars, ae the cas 


v York. 


A 


require. Bo particular, in ordering, to give the name of To 
County and State, in full. J. S. 
OO? 


SPIRIT PREPARATIONS. 
Given To JON SCOTT, AND PREPARED wy mst AT oo Ronp-sts 
Ni w- YORK, 
COOSIANA, OR COUGH REMEDY, 

This is a medicine of extraoreanary power aud ¢ficacy jas 
rei d eure of Bronchial Alfectiong nud Consagiptiy 
plaints ; and ws jt ex all other remedies in its ay 
Chat elass oi cis cotined to supi reede 
health und bope to Use allicted thousands. Frice, 9i 

PILE SALVE. 
erei remedy for this disease {3 at last found. 
$ p anl eet a speedy cure. Mr. 
tor of the Spiritualist, Cleveland, O., alter twelve y 
ing, Was in jess tban one week completely cured 
of stances Can be referred to where the rame reanits have 
lowed the uso of this invaluable remedy, Iree, pl jerbe! 
EYE WATER. 

For w or inflamed eyes this preparation slanda nons 
Jt never tails to give immediate relief; and when the dice! 
caused by any local aflection, the cure will bo xpecey andi 
manent, Price, 50 cents. 

SPRIT EMBROCATION, 

For Tetter, Erysipelas, Salt Rheum, and all Serofalate <, 
tions of the skin, an invaluable Temnedy, und warrant d tec? j 
all ordinary cases, Price, $1. 

Ra CANCER SALVE A 

This Salve, when used with the Magnetic or Spiritual puč 
Dr, Scott, has never, in a single instance, failed to eect a Ph 
nent and positive cure, ne matter how ty ated the 
will be found trinmphantly ctheactous ot stoelt alae, ms 
where the part aflected is open; and when br, reota sf 
tan nut be obtained, these ef any good median, whe: 
are adapted to such consplaints, WiN oniwer tho purpese. 
$10. REE MATIC REMEDY, : 

This preparation is paaranter! to care all kinds of m! f 
tory rbheumabsin, and will leave the syatean in a cebu * 
will positivily terbid a return ofthe dira- Pree, $91 
for $10 a powitive cure will be guaruntoul, 


ATRORBER, . 
wonderfal medicine haz proved to he ene od the W, 
sone bottle beige in almost every Jortanes "E 
Gury tie WORA tawa of ropey. Prien, S40 por bange bile 
By, PARTICI. : 
In ordering any of the nbove suai es, incase the a 
a letter, add re el to the ubder-ipned, and stote ib tkt 
the packago ints t be sent, and tow bota aden od hy #! 
the paekagy Wil bo forwarded by the fir Fert yey ete 
Addo’, DR, JOLIS SCOPY, 90 Pond street, M9 
Qa? Waberal dhicount made ta Agente 


he 


